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THE DEBATE ON THE BURIALS BILL. 


WE suppose we must yield to the immense 
pressure of the evidence round about us that we 
are living in close proximity to the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century ; otherwise the debate 
on the Burials Bill in the House of Commons 
last Wednesday might have led us to doubt it. 
Only think of what is sometimes boastingly 
called the foremost and most enlightened deli- 
berative assembly in the world debating for four 
or five hours the principle of a measure, the 
sole object of which is to allow parish- 
ioners who do not conform to the Established 
Church to inter their deceased relatives and 
friends with such religious rites and minis- 
trations as they may deem most in ac- 
cordance with their views and feelings 
at that most sorrowful hour of human 
destiny! So it was, however. The House 
of Commons, elected, in part at least, by House- 
hold Suffrage, could not resist the opportunity 
afforded it by the motion for reading Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Burial Bill a second time 
without repeating a discuss‘on which, besides 
being quite unnecessary, exhibited a narrow, 
exclusive, and intolerant spirit reflecting sadly 
enough upon the astounding difference there 
still subsists between ecclesiastical Christianity 
and that which has upon it the stamp of its 
own Founder. The discussion, it is true, was 
conducted without bitterness of phrase— 
although in one or two instances an insolence 

AM tone peered through a decent phraseology— 
out the drift of it, on the part of the chief oppo- 
nents of the measure, indicated a want of 
breadth, manliness, and humane feeling, which 
no honeyed expressions of respect could alto- 
gether conceal. | : 

The ostehsible objections to the measure were 
much the same as have over and over again 
been urged against it, and over and over again 
refuted. Perhaps they were elaborated with 
more care, but they did not exhibit a single 
novelty of feature. The feelings of Churchmen 
are too sensitive to admit of right being done 
in this matter. It might lead to things being 
said orer the grave which might offend their 
taste, and jar upon those ecclesiastical assump- 
tions, not to say unextinct superstitions, which 


233 | It was what was sometimes called God's 


ess | of England might be separated from N onconfor- 


like the ignis fatuus glimmering over a bog, die- 
esq | Closed the rotten position in which he seemed 


present day. Earl Percy put it in the baldest 
possible way, when he said, He had always 
understood consecrated ground to be ground 
set apart for the use of the Established Church. 


acre,’ and he should have thought that that 
was the place where members of the Church 


mists in their death as they were in their life.” 
The noble lord, in his unconsciousness of the ful- 
ness of meaning attached to the form of expres- 
sion he chose to employ, revealeda spirit far more 
common, we believe, to the circle in which he 
moves than Dissenters in general have permitted 
themselves to suspect. There was a scornful 
sarcasm, too, in Mr. Scourfield’s speech which, 


so much at home. Talk of the injustice being 
not a practical, but only a sentimental, one, 
indeed! “Why, whence does the injustice origi- 
nate, and what maintains it, but a morbid senti- 
ment which insists upon indulging itself at the 
expense of other people’s common and incon- 
testible rights? 

The practical inconveniences of the conces- 
sion sought for, gere again made the most 


ministers, i? equally violates our moral right. 
Why are we to make provision for perpetuating 
the injustice? The true reason, we apprehend, 
for the persistent denial of our claim, has only 
once or twice, and then covertly, been alluded 
to. The exclusive authority of the parson over 
the parish graveyard is one of the most 
visible emblems of his ecclesiastical supre- 
macy in the parish. He cannot permit 
himself to be degraded, as he would 


of the non-established bodies, in the very 
heart of his own domain. It would deprive him 
of one of “the outward and visible signs " of 
his own ascendancy, and would bring home the 
fact of that deprivation to the eyes and ears of 
all hia parishioners. We can make allowance, 
therefore, for Ais dislike of the measure, but we 
cannot understand the sentimental objections to 
‘it which his Parliamentary friends make for 
him. , 

The Bill was read a second time by a smaller 
relative majority than that by which the prin- 
ciple of it was affirmed last Session. This 
means that the ition to it is growing more 
intense ; not that approval of it is losing ground. 


It would give occasion for It wa 
invite indecorous end biast matiife 
tions. It would pave the wa 
mands. Why brawls? 


opposition, a funeral cere 


our cemeteries. They do not occur in Scotland 
where the churchyards are free—nor in Ireland, 
where Roman Catholic and Protestant Episco- 
palians are put upon an equality. We have 
heard of no complaints of such from any of our 
colonies—and the last places in which they are 
likely to occur are the churchyards of our 
English villages and hamlets. As to the further 
demands, they will be mede none the sooner 
because an instalment of justice has been 
promptly and gracefully yielded. The Church 
and the churchyard, it is quite true, become 
exclusive by the same hypothesis, and there 
may come a time—perhaps before the end of the 
pr2sent century—when both will stand in the 
same relation to the rights of parishioners. But 
the true answer to the objection is that the 
concession is not asked for. When Dissenters 
claim the use of the parish churches it will be 
time enovgh to refuse it. Withholding their 
claim to the use of the parish churchyards will 
not be likely to moderate their desire for a 
more ample religious equality. And, perhaps, 
when they are told that a modest Bill of this 
sort cannot be assented to because it is the 
beginning of Disestablishment, there will be 
formed amongst them a more resolute determi- 
nation to begin the great work at the other 
end. 

„But why do not Nonconformists have their 
own churchyards? Why do they seek to be 
buried in ours?” In the first place, as Mr. 
Richard very pertinently observed, ‘‘ they are 
not yours any more (han they are ours.“ Why 
ehould we have our own burial places when, as 
parishioners, we have a common share in those 
which already exist? Nothing but canon-law pre- 
vents our using the God's f a parish with 
the same liberty as that accorded to Churchmen ; 


have survived from medieval times down to the 


or if statute-law precludes access to it by our 
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to conduct to them—and opposition in the ca, 
supposed could only come ſrom Churchmen.: | Billaen 
Why indecorous and blasphemous manifesta- | 94 tp 
tions? There are none that We are aware of in 
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by the er, the 
time will have come for insisting upon Govern- 


much that we ask them to do for us—and we 
see no reason why they should find motive and 
time to assist in obtaining all the just demands 
of the Roman Catholics, and leaving Noncon- 
formists to struggle against adverse influences 
as best they may. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Turn bave been many occasions when what 
appeared to be persecution has turned to the advan. 
tage of the No stretch of language, 
however, will include the Ritualistio party amonget 
the persecuted. Of all men they havo demanded the 
most from forbearance and the most from charity. 
What they have demanded has, on the whole, been 
given to them, but the final, result has been an un- 


now occupy. We give in another column some very 
plainly expressed opinions upon the Parchas Judg- 
ment—opinions so plainly expressed that, coming 
| from the source they do come from, it ia impossible 
to believe that they will not have some influence even 
upon the most incorrigible of the Ritualists. Outside 
of the purely clerical circle the opinion that has been 
expressed is that the Rituslists cannot, with any 
apparent honesty, maintain their position. They say 
that they will not leave the Establishment; every- 
body else says that they ought to leave, and must 
leave. We are no judges, however, of other men’s con- 
sciences. Whois, or can be? But our columnsshow what 
is the judgment of others, and all we can add to it is, 
that though Ritualism may possibly prosper with 
retellion against the recent judgment, honesty will 
certainly not prosper, Perhaps the Pall Mall Gasette 
has given the most | view of the whole 
position, apd we have therefore transferred its 
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esteem it, to the level of the ministers 


ment taking the matter in hand. It is not 


reserved coudemnation of the position which they. 
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and criticism are equally melancholy, and there 
should have been no occasion, amongst Christians, 
for any remark upon them. The occasion having 
been given, the results are exactly what they 
should be. 

Scarcoly a week now passes that we do not receive 
a new testimony from Churchmen in favour of both 
disestablishment and disendowment. One of the 
most valuable testimonies in this direction is from 
the Rev. James Gornall, vicar of St. John’s, Wer- 
nerth, near Oldham, which we find in a sermon 
preached on Sunday week at Wernerth, and reported 
in the Oldham Chronicle of last Saturday. The 
vicar took as his text the words, To everything 
there is a season,” and from these words preached 
exclusively upon the question of disestablishment. 
Mr. Gornall remarked that the age was one of rapid 
and important movements, men’s opinions were 
changing and had changed, and that the position of 
the Church had changed with them. The result,’ 
said the preacher, “is that the original grounds of 
maintaining an established religion are for the 
most part swept away.” Mr. Gornall proceeds to 
discuss the whole question with great calmness. 
He thinks—and we are especially glad to have these 
words from a Churchman—that the question being 
imminent, and affecting as it does the whole civil and 
religious life of the nation, it seems desirable that 
we should try to so prepare the way for the discus- 
sion that, as far as possible, it may be argued on its 
own merits, and not be made the war-ory of political 
parties. Mr. Gornall proceeds to go through the 
whole question, taking, first, the headship of the 
Church; second, the Episcopal representation ; 
third, the protection of its wealth; fourth, the 
security for a national religion; fifth, the security 
for union; eix, the social question; and seventh, the 
independence of the clergy. Of course, we all know, 
this is not perfectly comprehensive, but, at the same 
time, these are undoubtedly the points which will and 
do first strike many men of great culture in the 
Church. Mr. Gornall reviews them, and comes toa 
conclusion expressed in the following words,— 

Oa the whole, then, I do not see that there are any 


great advantages derived from the present relations of 
the Church with the State. I have touched upon the 


chief points u by the supporters of the present state 
of things eli nd io a general way, as wae necessar 
in each an a still I think sufficiently to show that, 
from a Church rather than a political point of 
view, there no great atxiety on the subject, nor 
any great fear of the consequences of a severance of the 


eons connection. I have viewed it as a Churchman, 
and not as a pollician. I bave no desire to enter into 
a consideration of the subject in its political aspect, be- 
cause I feel that the less the Church is made the sub- 
jrot of political debate the better it is for all of us. 
heclogteal difficulties have produce an un-Christian 
feeling which is proverbial ; political feeling ia equally 
strong ; the junction of the two in controversy can be 
rodualire of ‘itle bat eamity, and hatred of the 
terest kind; and every thoughtful man mast feel it 
his duty to prevent, as far as he may, any discussion so 
prolific of mischief as one which is influenced by both 
— and religious party strife. As I stated at the 
beginuviog, I am persuaded that this question of estab- 
lishment or discstablishment can be settled apart from 
13 yea, I would go even further, and say it 
can be eettled without reference to party feeling either 
ia politics or religion, if men can be induced to ap- 
proach its discussion in a candid spirit. And I have 
endeavoured to show that the Church has little 
really’ to lose by any change in her relations with 
the State; partly to allay the fears which some 
may not unnaturally entertain, aud partly to indicate 
tho course which many miode are pursuing upon this 
important question. The question is an important one, 
view it as we may; but to Churchmen it is doubly im- 
portant, because they feel that the Charch cannot do her 
appointed work in her present condition. Great changes 
are necessary, and great 8 are imminent. What 
they may be 1 do not pretend to say; but I do say that 
there are principles now at s'ake which every Church- 
man regards as of infinitely more importance than the 
Ohurch's connection with the State; that there is 
sepals — among * ſeeling * the . ee. 
mist regain ber proper position as an in ndent an 
free 3 and that rather than she should remain 
much looger io her present restrained condition every 
temporal advantage should be abandoned and the 
Church should return to ber state iu the earliest ages 


the „ members was poverty, contempt, and 

secution. Ifthe Church is trae 8 herself, 4 — 
bigh spiritual character, we need fear nothing tho world 
may say or do; and whether established or disestab- 
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We have reported, from time to time, the results of 
the discussions of this Commission and of the evidence 
taken before it. The recommendations were, if not 
strong—which could scarcely have been expected— 
at least numerous; but the outcome of the whole is 
the Lectionary Bill now before the House of Lords. 
We explained last year the nature of this measure. 
Some Churchmen appear to attach importance to it ; 
we attach no importance whatever to it. A few 
minor alterations in the mode of condueting Church 
Services will not win back the population of England 
to the Establishment. And, besides, what will our 
High-Church friends have to say to this Bill? It is 
originated in the House of Lords, will have to be 
approved—if approved—by a House of Commons 
of “ Jews, Dissenters,” and Infidels,” and Convoca- 
tion is left nowhere! 

Our reports of meetings in favour of Disestablish- 
ment grow so much upon our hands that, just at 
present, we cannot find room for all that we should 
like to insert. It may be said, it is very true, that 
these meetings are originated by the Liberation So- 
ciety, but, at the same time, they are open meetings, 
and any one who wishes to have his say can have it. 
We are glad, for old association’s sake, to see how 
Mr. Conder has been received at Northampton and 
Kettering, and especially glad to read Mr. Cox's 
speeches—as the speeches of a Churchman—at other 
places. We had no idea, until recently, that people 
were so ready for Disestablishment as they appear to 
be. But appearances, notwithstanding, the battle 
will be a long, a hard, and a difficult one. 
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THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
MEETING AT NORTHAMPTON. 


On Monday, Feb. 27th, a lecture was delivered in 
the large Upper Schoolroom connected with College- 
street Chapel, in this town, by the Rev. G. W. Con- 
der, the subject being, Disestablishment of the 
English Church.” There wasa large attendance, 
and the greatest unanimity prevailed. P. P. Perry, 
Esq., J.P. (the mayor) presided, ard he was sup- 
ported by the Rev. J. T. Brown, the Rev. T. Arnold, 
the Rev. W. H. Stent, and other gentlemen. 
The Mayor, in opening the meeting, said he was 
not there, of course, so much in his official capacity, 
as in the capacity of an individual, as a Christian, 
as a Nonconformist, as one who held certain views 
as to the channels through which religious influence, 
effort, and life should flow, as one who, from his 
youth upward, had looked upon what was called 
State-Churchism as a most baneful influence, as one 
of the most hindering and corrupting influences 
which could be brought to bear upon Christianity. 
(Applause.) And he said that without the slightest 
intention of speading in disparagement of any com- 
munity of men that might think differently from 
himself. He henoured their sincerity and earnest- 
ness. He gave all classes and communities of Ohris- 
tians credit for sincerity.. He was no foe to Episco- 
ianism or Presbyterianiem, nor was he specially 
iassed in favour of Co ionalism, or of th 
body of whom they were reminded by the associa- 
tions by which they were surrounded, viz., the 
UI Nor did he look upon the distinctive prin- 
ciples of Wesleyanism as a sine qua non of Chris- 
— 2 He believed Christianity, in all ages of the 
world, would exist, thrive, and flourish amid great 
varieties of opinion, amid diversities of opinion as to 
the different modes of Church government and as to 
the best way of securing the truest method of Church 
government. He did but epeak his own most firmly- 
rooted conviction, when he said that State-Ohurchism 
had been the bane of religion from the beginning 
even up to the present time. (Applauae.) They had 
met together that night to hear a lectare on the sub- 
, which should tend to the bringing to a crystal- 
ine etate the notions prevalent amo Noncon- 
formists and amongst certain sections of the Church 
itself in favour of a severance of the Church and 
State. Although almost all classes in the Church, 
as well as out of the Church, had become 
convinced of the mischievous anomalies which 
the present system presented, there were 
numbers in it who had yet a yearning for the up- 
holding of the principle of the connection of Church 
and State. On the other hand, they, as Nonconformist 
Christians, said to their brethren over the border, 


be a Christian was a reproach, and the lot of “There will be no freedom of action, no full, flowing, 


flourishing Ohristian life among you, till you consent 
to cast off the chains of State which bind you— 
(p use)—and we, with all brotherly feeling, are 
willin ou in so arduousa work.“ (Renewed 


all entertain h regard 
urch, now 3 ef Ghavatites 


conquered the world, her b between Church and State had beon bt to a 
integrity, so too now will she be strong, if mev successful issue in our sister country, I They 
f ithfal and firm; but weak if we are faithless and luke- | must say, with 2 to State-Churchism, it was 
warm. b such a principle that, if it had nover existed, the 


We have read the whole of Mr. Gornall's sermon, 


utions, massacres, and destru 


and can only say that we wish the question at in the name of Christianity could — evor have 


issue could be discussed in the apirit which he has taken place. W He concl 
suggested, and in the manner of which he has given ducing his old fri d 


an example. 


by iatro- 
end Mr. Con 

The Rev. W. Conner proceeded to deliver a lecture 
which was heard with great interest and received 


There are always people who seem to be satisfied | with repeated 4 At the conclusion, 


with the day of small things, and amongst them 
must be reckoned many Churchmen of the present wh moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Conder, who b 
generation. For some years past there has been 22 
sitting a Royal Commission upon the formularies and by the 

ead other matters connected with Church Services. and the truth which had been conveyed by it, and 


The Rev. J. T. Brown said he had great pleasure 


ive treatment of the subject, by 
ce which had pervaded the lecture 
ul terms in which it had been given, 


things of that kind. Ho 


y|ment. It would be a good thing, jnst as a matter 


z= —= =” 
above all by the elevated — candour and kind- 
liness by which it pervaded, was well 
qualified to represent the Society on whose belialf he 
came. The lecturer had carried his mind back a 
long way. He believed that in the history of this 
nation one vf the greatest movements of modern 
times was the one in connection with which that 
ot oriet washeld. Northamptonshire had the honour 
of originating modern missions. (Applause.) North- 
amptonshire had the honour of originating the 
Liberation Soci (Applause.) At Brington, only 
five or six miles from this town, the first step in this 
matter was taken. Mr. Marsell and Mr. Miall were 
in that region, and a few gentlemen resolved to 
request a meeting of London ministers for the 
formation of this society. He had the honour of 
putting his name to that resolution. (Applause.) 
And when he looked back and remembered the way 
in which the movement was at first received, he 
could not but wonder at the position they now 
occupied, and that Mr. Miall was about to propose a 
resolution which would not be received with svorn 
and derision, although with bitter opposition on the 
part of some, but with most thoughtful pondering on 
the part of a great number, and with most hearty 
sympathy on the part of an invincible few who 
would lead on to victory. (Applause.) He did 
wonder greatly that in so few | a pro- 
gress in such a movement at a time eo utterly un- 
popular had been made; and from the past and 
from the signs around them now they might in- 
deed take heart. If this were a q n of mere 
Dissent he would sit down that moment and shut 
his mouth. Hedid not care about it in that light, 
but he cared about the spirituality of Christ's 
min being represented in him. He believed, 
if the Church were disestablished, it would liberate 
imprisoned forces, which he wanted to see free for 
the sake of morality, for the sake of trath, for the 
light of our land, for the elevation lly of 
our villages, and for the purification of all society— 
forces that were now held in 1 would set 
free. On those grounds he felt profoundly in this 
matter, and he belioved thare would be seen to be 
no greater benefactors to this nation than the men 
who sought, not to destroy the Episcopal Church— 
(Hear, bear) — but simply to anloose the bands 
which bind her in a most unseemly and injurious 
union with the State. (Applause.) lle long 
felt with Mr. Conder that, before they could have 
unity and peace in this country re —_ dis- 
establishment must come. (Hear, hear.) He did 
not believe there was a greater barrier to Christian 
concord than was that one. The social and religious 
aristocracy raised in our land—for that was what 
the preference of 2 by the State really was 
—was sure to rankle and engender bitterness, and 
he longed to see the time when that injurious spectacle 
should be no more, and they shouldall on one level. 
Succeed they would. He recollected what Mr. 
Disraeli had once said in addressing his own 
friends in reference to this Society — Remember 
that the history of success is history of 
. a ae 3 remark be fall 
0 ht an encouragement a 

to 1 When he first came to Northampton 
stood in a minority, advocating the abolition of the 
Corn-laws, and he was in Northampton that night. 
(Cheers.) When he came to Northampton he 
— went in for those most dangerous things— 
ousehold suffrage, vote by ballot, and a number of 


old suffrage we had, and 
vote by ballot we were about to have. . 
When he came to Northampton he was one of the wil 

enthusiaste—no, not then, but before—who really 
believed in the goodness of emancipating slaves, 
There were no slaves held by Britain now. He was 
not over old, and lived in Northampton still. He 
had petitioned ia favour of the disestabdlishment of 
the Cherch—it seemed Utopian, but he did it 
—and there was now no Established Church in Ire- 
land. (Applause.) He now advocated the disesta b- 
lishment of the English Church, and 


d do their for brin 
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That this meeting is of opinion that the time has now 
arrived for the com of work of 


had recently been come to 
Privy Council, first in the case of Mr 
secondly in the case 


kindness to both of the Ohurch, to 
give them leave to go out, and do their work as they 
might think p to do it. What he said was in 
no spirit of dness to the Church, Hoe was once 
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a Churchman himself. He had felt ths bondage, and 
could not endure it; and therefore jhe came out. 
(Applause.) In his day there were men who hoped 
for a glorious future, a millenium, a marvellous 
future, that would set the whole Church loose. There- 
fore they said, Let us be content with things as 
they are; when Christ comes He will make His 
Church as it ought to be.” But the milleniam did 
not seem to be nearer than it was thirty years ago; 
and these men who then sat still were beginning to 
lose their power and influence. So that the Evan- 
gelical party was undoubtedly the smallest and the 
feeblest party, That arose from the neglect of what 
conscience and the Word of God told them as to 
their duty in relation to God and the truth. Mr. 
Miall was about to move the proposition, already re- 
ferred to, in the House of Commons. He thought North- 
ampton not one of the least of the towns of England, 
and not one of those that had the least to do with great 
movements in the past, might make its voice heard 
and its influence felt in the House of Commons. 
(Applauee.) He thoaght they had members who 
mpathised with them in this matter. (Hear, hear.) 
He — Mr. Gilpin would sympathise with them. 
(Applause.) He was satisfied from his antecedents 
his whole heart was with them. He did trust that 
Lord Henley, though he was a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, would nevertheless see with them in 
this matter also, and go with them with all the 
earnestness he had shown them in former move- 
ments. He wouldentreat those who were present to 
make this subject a subject of earnest thought and 
examination. The sooner disestablishment came 
the better. The longer the Establishment existed 
the more that party grew in power that sought to 
ally itself with the Church of Rome, the more 
Ritualism would spread; and when the day of sepa- 
ration came there would be a tremendous scramble in 
order to get the largest portion of the spoil. There 
would be demands such as had been the case in re- 
gard to the Irish Church; and most of their leading 
statesmen were for treating them with the same 
generosity. And the result would be that this wealth, 
this influence, would be drawn, not to the maiate- 
nance of Protestantism, not for the spread of that 
spiritual religion which they all loved and desired to 
arsue, but drawn into the arms of the Church of 
me, and thereby giving an enormous lever 
whereby to act on the entire population. The sooner 
the separation took place the less the power of that 
rty wouid be to injure Protestant, or rather Bib- 
ical Christianity. (Loud applause.) 
The resolutions was carried amid loud applause. 
E Mr: Conpgr having briefly acknowledged the vote 
of thanks, a similar compliment paid to the chair- 
man brought the meeting to a close. 


BEDFORD, 

On — evening a leoture on Disestablisbment 
was delivered at the Assembly Rooms, Bedford, by 
the Rev. G. W. Conder. There was a numerous 
attendance, and the chair was occupied by James 
Howard, Esq., M. P., one of the members for the 
borough. 

The OHAInxax in his openiog speech said: 

I have been told during the last few dgys that in 


coming bere this evening to tuke the chair on this occa. 2 


sion, I run very great risk of offen 
— supporters, (Hear, hear.) That I don’t 
lieve for obe moment—(cheers) — use my views 
upon ecclesiastical questions and Church establishments 
were very well known in Bedford long before you did 
honour of sending me as representative in 

cannot believe that 


some of my 


on a great lic occasion to express 
advocate © ag: st which he has honestly formed, 
upon a — public question. (Cheers.) During the 
Irish Church controversy those who advocated 
tablishment were denounced as enemies to and traitors 
of the Church, and they were described as ecclesiastical 
robbers and , and other more or less pungent 
epithets were applied to them; but those who take part 
in the coming le must make up their minds that 
— will be assailed with far more fury, and that they 
be denounced with tenfold more virulence, now 
that the English Church is concerned. However, those 
who are timid or weak-kneed had better keep out of 
the fray. Se rs and laughter.) I was spes just 
‘now of the Irish Church. I believe the prospects of the 
Church in Ireland are brighter than they have been for 
the last century. (Hear, hear.) Last week I received 
a letter from a friend of mine, who is not only a good 
Protestant, but, as some would oye ® good Churchman, 
and he writes to this effect : — general opinion, in 
which I share, is that the Church has benefited by the 
0 that is to say disestablishment —“ My 9 
also is that half of the opponents of the bill acknow- 
ledge the benefit of it now.” Some much for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. Some five-and- 
twenty years ago Iremember Mr. Miall delivering from 
this very platform—(cheers) -a lecture upon the rela- 
tions of the State and the Church. From that lecture 
I was led to in the subject for myself, and I 
came to the conclusion that the patronage of the Church 
4 State was not only a source of weakness to the 
urch itself, out was injurious to the religious interests 
of the coun (Hear, hgar)—and I would, at the out- 
set, remark that in advobating the disestablishment of 
the English Church, I doso from no motives of ewig 
to the Church of England itself. (Cheers.) There 
much in the Church which I admire, and I would be 
the last to take any step which I believe would, in effect, 
impair the usefulness of that Church and retard the 
progress of religion in this country; and when I say I 
advotate the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, I would say I would not despoil her of the wealt 
she rightly enjoys. I am not an advocate of taking 
which rightfully belongs to her, but I advo- 
cate, what most right-minded Churchmen would adyo- 


cate, a fairer distribution of that wealth. The subject 
of disestabl ishing a National Church I conceive to be 
one of the gravest questions that can occupy the atten- 
tion of the country, and it ia a subject which should be 
approached not a: | without ion, but with the 
utmost calmness. have endeavoured to form my 
opinions not so much from surrounding circumstances 
as from abstract reas ns, and have-taken my stand upon 
the broad ground of the religious equality of every 
member of the State. (Cheers.) I maintain that the 
State has no concern with the religious opinions of the 
people of that State. (Cheers.) It has no right to in- 
terfere with any form of worship which the members 
think right to adopt. Religion is, after all, a personal 
question. I have said that I take my ground upon the 
religious equality of all. That is a principle for which 
Nonconformists have. been battling for 200 years past, 
and when they remember the rights they have wrested 
from unwilling opponents, and the victories they have 
achieved over ‘intolerance, ignorance, misrepresenta- 
tion, wealth, and influence, they need not doubt or fear 
the issue of the coming struggle. (Hear, hear.) Our 
Universities, under a Liberal Government, are about to 
become national institutions, (Cheers.) The time has 
not yet arrived, but it is not far distant, when all the 
high places of our Universities with all their honours 
and emoluments will be thrown open to the whole of 
the people without any distinction of e or rank. 
(Cheers.) John Bright (great cheering for Mr. Bright) 
once said—and his is a name that never ought to be 
mentioned on a Liberal platform without an echo-- 9 
newed cheers)—that the only difference between him- 
‘self and his opponents was that he was a few years 
ahead ofthem. That the English Church will share 
the fate of the Irish Church no man who is capable of 
studying the political history of the country can for a 
moment doubt. I am one of those who believe that the 
exclusive privilege of any Church or any body of men, 
was doomed when that Reform Bill stolen by Dis- 
raeli from his opponents became the law of this coun- 
try. Nonconformists are more than ever dete: mined 
never to rest until they have obtained perfect religious 
equality. (Cheers.) The advocates of this principle 
are becoming 7 and stronger in the House of 
Commons 8 on, and perhaps, what is more sig - 
nificant than either, earnest Churchmen are nning 
to complain of the — effects of State alliance. 
I am one of those who believe that it would be a bright 
day for the Church of England when, relieved from the 
shackles of the State, it will find itself in on of 
the advan of self-government. (Cheers.) It will 
then be able not only to cast down a 1 or a 
Colenso, but will be able to purge itself from Popery 
and from wolves in sheep’s clothing—(prolonged 
cheers)—and perhaps what is better than all, it will be 
free to stretch out its arms to otber churches, and per 
haps bring about what all earnest Christians of all 
shades of opinions desire, the unity or the unification of 
the Protestant Churches. (Cheers.) The bishops, when 
that happy day shall arrive, will then, when ved of 
their secular duties in the House of Lords, be able to 
give their undivided attention to the ecclesiastical and 
—— wants of their dioceses—and, when that happy 


arrives, parishes, or as it ig termed cure of souls, 
will not be t and sold like.merchandise to the 
highest bidder—(cheers)—for then the laymen of the 


Church of England will have a voice in this matter. 
Renewed cheers.) And I would address you, sir (the 
eoturer), in icular upon that subject, for perhaps 
you may not know that in the parish in which this very 
meeting is held, during the last twelve years this 
parish, with its cure of souls, has been changed or sold 

8 rs no less than three times, and Iam informed 
it is about to be sold again with the District Church of 
Holy Trinity, of which our lamented friend Mr. Fits- 

ck has been incumbent. [A Voice: Charles 

hitbread.”] I ask any of you Churchmen, is that a 
state of things that ought to be allowed? I ask you 
whether you should like a parish such as St. Paul's or 
Trinity to be handed over to be sold to the — 
bidder? I ask you whether you can think such a thing 
can be 1 acceptable to the Great Head of the 
Church? I it right that the laborious, earnest, and 
good men, who I am happy to say are to be found 
through the country in the Church of England, and do 
the work, areto be paid with a mere miserable pittance, 
whilst others, with aristocratic connections, are to be 

romoted to high places and endowed with enormous 
— ¢ I say that when the Church is dises ab- 
lished, and laymen have a voice in the Church affairs, 
these things will come to an end. 

Mr. Conpszr then delivered his address, which was 
very cordially received, and at the close the Rev. J. 
Brows moved a resolution approviog of disestab- 
lishment, which was seconded by Mr. CAR RUTUEAs, 
and carried without opposition. 


KETTERING. 


d 

other speakers good-tempered allusions to so uncom- 
mon an event as ringing in honour of a lecturer of 
the Liberation . The Rev. Tuomas Totter 
presided, and, in opening the meeting, said that the 
uestion of disestablishment was deeply entering into 

e minds of the people of this country, and among 
many members of the Church it was thought that its 
separation from the State would be à benefit to it. 
Many hold that opinion, and he himself thought it 
would bea great blessing to the Church itself. It 
was desirable that this question should be earnestly 
and forbearingly entered upon, and it is in that 
spirit that the Liberation Society always had dis- 
cussed the question. The Rev. W. Coxper next 
gave his lecture. At its conclusion, the Rev. J. B. 
Myexs moved a resolution approving of Mr. Miall’s 
motion. He hoped that Mr. Gladstone would do for 
the English and Scotch Churches what he did in 
1869 for the Irish—set them free. (Cheers.) The 
Rev. W. Crarxson, of Market Harborough, seconded 
the motion. On being put to the meeting, it was 
carried against two. Mr. Conpzs, on ing a 


0 


he was so well known at Kettering as to have the 
bells rung in honour of his visit that night. He was 
very fond of music, and the ringers must have had a 
warm job. He felt inclined to vote 5s. towards re- 
freshments, which they must stand so much in need 
of. (Laughter.) Mr. J. T. Srocxnuun said that 
for the last twelve or thirteen years parties fin 
Kettering had contributed 102, or 12/. per annum 
towards the funds of the Society, and be hoped in 
future that amount would be increased. The chair- 


concluded. 
Conway, Norra Wares.—On Tuesda evening, 
Feb, 28, the Rev. John Evans (J. D. Ffraid), de- 


livered to a large and attentive audience in the In- 
dependent Chapel, a most interesting lecture, full of 
convincing arguments in favour of the great, object 
of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control; and his telling appeals 
were ably seconded by the chairman, David wen, 
Esq., and by the Rov. I. R., the Rev. W. Hughes, 
the Rev. S. R., and W. Bridge, Esq. At the close 
of the meeting a resolutionin approval of Mr. Miall’s 
motion for disestablishment, and expressing a hope 
that he.would be supported by every Liberal member 
for Wales, was passed 
enthusiasm. 

AppiTionat Mzrrinas.—We have reports of lec- 
tures of a similar character delivered at Nottingham, 
Belper, Ripley, Ilkeston, and Melbourne, for which 
we cannot at present find space. Last night the Rev. 
R. W. Dale was to attend as a deputation from the 
Society at a meeting at Wolverhampton. Oa Mon- 
day and Tuesday next Mr, Carvell Williams and 
the Rev. Edward White are to attend meetings at 
Oambridge and Peterbro’. On Monday and the fol- 


Gloucester, Stroud, and Worcester. The Rev. 
Chas. Williams is next week to address meetings 
in South Wales. Nottingham is to have a meeting 
on the 28th inst., and Bristol on the 30th. 


tl 


THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 
PROPOSED ACTION OF THE RITUALISTS. 


(From the John Bull.) . 
We hear that there was a meeting of clergymen 
and laymen eved by the Purchas judgment on 
Monday, at which were present, among other - 
men, the Revs. the Hon. R. Liddell, R. T. West, 
J. Le Geyt, J. oe D. Nihill, Dr. Littledale, T. 
113 and E. gy and of laity 
Earl of Limerick, Lord Eliot, and the Hon. 
Wood. It is said that at thie meeting it was 
mously resolved not to obey the judgment, so 
the position of the celebrant, be the 
of refusal what they may. The feeling was that 
controversy of n end versus north side iu 
an — 4 question of doctrine, and that it w 
be better to fight the matter now than after the 
Bennett Judgment, should it be averse. A feeli 
was expressed (we believe without any foundation 
that the Bishop of London — 2 
the judgment, and would not enforce it com- 
pelled so to do by the Church Association, The in- 
cumbents seemed prepared to resign their livings. 
On Thursday a moeting was held at the house of a 
well-known M.P., of more moderate Churchmen, 
under the ency of the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of York, at which Mr. Liddell, Mr. Perry, and 
the Hon. O. L. Wood were present of those previously 
named, Lord Clinton spoke strongly as to the 
manner in which the feelings of erate Ohurch- 
men were wounded ; and, though most of the clergy 
resent, including the Revs. B. Webb, Morgan 
wie, W. H. Milman, and others, were pre to 
obey if singly ordered by the bishop, it was deter- 
mined that a temperate memorandum, addressed to 
the bishops, sh be drawn up, pointing out the 
conseqffences of the judgment. A country 1 
man present stated that, in his rural deanery, out of 
thirteen clergymen five only celebrated eastward, 
but he felt sure that the other .4 would sign such 
adocument. Mr. Perry tried to induce those _ 
sent to make a similar stand for vestments, but this 
was thought inexpedient. Those we 
understand, who do not intend to make an 
tion in their ritual, mean to take their on the 
fact that no counsel has been heard for Mr. Purchas, 
and to ask for a case, so that there may be argu- 
ments. Except the Vicar of St. Columba, Hagger- 
ston, who childishly adopted the biretta and relit 
his altar-lights, no panes seems to mace been made 
on Sunday. It is said that a leading Evangelical at 
Levds intends to leave off the black gown. 


8. 
Eller 


8 
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The Globe says:“ We are informed that the last 


ritual jud will be resisted 2 outrance by many 
of the London High Church consid 


of the celebrant at the Communion-table, and they 
are prepared to maintain that doctrine at all costs. 
They repudiate all idea of secession to Rome. It is 
stated that the Bishops of Winchester and Oxford 
have been accustomed to celebrate in front of the 
altar.“ 

The John Bull understands that the Bishop of 
Winchester has advised his clergy—of whom many 
have beon in the habit of saying the Prayer of Con- 
secration “standing tefore the table —to conform 
to the law as enunciated in the recent judgment ; 
although he is personally unable to reconcile it with 
former judgments. On this the Record remarks :— 
“That the Archbishop of York read that a 
of the jadgment in the Purchas case which 
Bishop Wilberforce 8 to be a contra - 
diction of the decision in case, on 


vote of thanks to the chairman, said he did not think 


which the Archbishop and Lord Chelmsford also sat 


man briefly acknowledged the vote, and the meeting 


unanimously and with much 


lowing days, the Rev. G. W. Conder is to lecture at 


> 


. bey er 
that the doctrine of sacrifice is involved in the position 
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in ji Wilberforce has evidently | exciting issue. But there is another point of view | affecting the interests of Protestant and E — 
Ee ts bie iererpretation by his pet Chan- | from which the trial is more unfortunate— trath within the Church of England. . 


cellor Sir Robert on 1 from whom we fear he 
has imbibed much bad law.” 

The Standard believes that the moderate High- 
Church clergy are not to suffer under the judgment 
‘In re Purchas.’ So far as the southern counties 
are concerned, it is not intended to enforce the 
decision about standing at the north end. It is stated 
that if any attempt is made to deprive any of the 
London Ritualistic clergy of the vestments, Deans 
Mansel and Stanley and their canons will be called 
upon to wear copes on festivals, and in case of refusal 
will be proceeded against. 


OPINIONS ON THE JUDGMENT. 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., has written to the 


Guardian, criticising that portion of the judgment in | does 


the case Hibbert v. Purchas, which refers to the posi- 
tion of the priest at the prayer of concecration. He 
contends that it is no part of that series of ceremo- 
nies which has come into such prominence and 
created so much disturbance during late years, under 
the appellation of “ Ritualism.” He mentions the 
following incident, which occurred during the sit- 
tings of the Ritual Commission :— 


The question had arisen there of some alteration in 
the rubric intended to embody the views enunciated in 
the recent judgment. Thereupon the Chairman, Arch- 
bishop Longley, rose, and, after premising that his own 
practice and feelings were adverse to the central position 
of the priest, emphatically stated that it was adopted by 
so many of the clergy that any attempt to limit it would 
produce “ exasperation.” This was a strong wor! from 
one so mild and courteous as Archbishop Longley, and 
I noted it at the time. It produced its effect in the 
Commission, and the question was not again raised. In 
the spirit of the Archbishop's warning, I contend that 
it is the duty of all who love our Church, and who de- 
sire to live and die in her service, to see that this exas- 
peration shall not break out. 


Canon Liddon writes a letter to the same paper, 
from which the following is an extract :— 


_ Infidelity menaces us with intellectual forces greater 
than at any previous period in the history of the Chris- 


tian Church, and here we Christians are waging a war 


of mutual extermination about questions of ceremonial, 
Far less important than this consideration is the bear- 
ing of these struggles on the security of the Establish- 
ment. But if the High Church party is desired to take 
its choice between submission to a tribunal which pro- 
scribes its historical traditions, dnd a separation from 
the English Hpisoopate which it shrinks from as from 
schism (and therefore as sin in the sight of God), the 
result is not difficult to foresee. Oburchmen will, to a 
very great extent indeed, find relief from the dilemma 
in a third course—viz., co-operation with the political 
forces which, year by year, more and more steadily are 
working towards disestablishment. This is not a 
menace ; it is the statement of a simple fact. It will, I 
trast, suggest to many others than those who are 
directly interested in the partioulars‘of this jadqment, 
that if the historical basis of the Church of Eugland is 
to be narrowed down to the 1 rtions of a Puritanical 
sect, or 8 very like it, it will not by any means 
be certain that the expulsion of the representatives of 
Andrewes and Keble from the ranks of the Church's 
ministry will be the only consequence of the p ng. 


The Guardian iteelf is evidently afraid that some- 


thing serious will come out of the 1 and 
counsels “ calmness and sobriety of judgment. 0 
is no hurry.” 


The Saturday Review, assuming that in the prin- 
cipal Ritualistio churches no attention is paid to the 
commands of the Judicial Committee, asks what is to 
follow? The Church Association, of course, will 
„ ans wer ** 4 3 be * Neg 

© suspension, and, if n „the deprivation, 
of all who disobey it. Nothing can be easier in 
theory, few things less easy when it comes to 
tice. No doubt, not only the Ritualist, but all the 
High Church can be turned out of their livings 
if they are ben or refused licences if they are 
curates; but how the ejection of t us 
and influential parties in the Church affect the for- 
tunes of the Establishment? An overt schism in 
the Church of England would be almost certain to 
precipitate an ecclesiastical revolution. For the dis- 
regard of the Privy Oouncil’s orders will not be con- 
fined to those extreme partisans whose singular want 
of wisdom has in some degree brought about this 
catastrophe, It will extend to men whose ceremonial 


is of the mildest order. The disadvantages which | reckless 


would follow upon the non-enforcement of the 
Judicial Committee’s prohibition are less serious than 
those which would follow upon its being enforced. 
What can one say, however, of the ecclesiastical 
statesmanship which gives the Church of England 
aay a choice between two evils? Nothing, except 
that itis unworthy of Lord Hatherley—and what 
was to be from the Archbishop of York? 
As for the Bishop of London and Lord Chelmsford, 


We can perfectly understand men objecting, as the 
leaders of the Ritualists obj to a State-Church 
altogether. We could understand them if they drew 
the natural consequences from such a theory—that ia, 
if they separated from the State-Church and defied the 
usurped authority of the Privy Council. But it is unin- 
telligible that, while avowing this principle, they should 
nevertheless acknowledge the authority which they re- 
pudiate so far as to occapy churches which are under 
the government of the State, and carry on lawsuits in 
the courts. They hold a false position whieh is neither 
one thing nor the other. They consider the rule of the 
State to be sacrilegious, and yet, instead of defying the 
law, they try to evade it by all manner of unworthy ex- 
pedients. The law, for example, forbids a clergyman to 
wear a particular kind of cap. The Ritualist c ergyman 
not say, As you have the right to settle anything 
about my cap, I will have nothing to do with Churches 
in which you are supreme. He only tries to dodge the 
law by carrying his cap in his hand, He is forbidden 
to mix water with his wine, and therefore he tries to 
circumyent the regulation by erp A it in the vestry. 
He is ordered to stand at the north 

he tries to make out that he may stand at the north end of 
the west side. In ordinary human affairs we shouldstigma- 
tise such conduct as pettifogging evasion. . Give up your 
position as the minister of a State-Church or submit to 
its necessary conditions like a straightforward man; but 
to hold the position and to strain all the resources of 
your ingenuity after the pattern of a quibbling attorney 
is conduct in which we strive in vain to ise a cha- 
racter worthy of a martyr to deep convictions. We see 
the same effect prod at opposite poles of the Church. 
The Rationalist tries to prove that he may contradict 
every Article of the Church so long as he avoids contra- 
dicting it in a particular form of words, The Ritualist 
tries to prove that he may twist every ceremonial to the 
likeness of the Roman Catholic practice so long as by 
dexterous interpretations he can keep on the windy 
side of certain elastic rubrics. We fully believe in the 
honesty of both parties; but we must say that, with the 
— intentions, they are falling into practices 
which, it not fatal to their own sincerity, will be fatal to 
the belief in their sincerity among the public at large. 
degrees of blame 


What may 
. effect, on the Church of Bnogland is another 
question. , | 


Church Association is too complete, because it em- 
braces the vast majority of High Churchmen, and these 


are consequent] ven to make common cause with 
the Ritualist. ‘ 10 1 


It affects Low-Ohurchmen in two important 
and Broad-Churchmen also, though they will probably 
accept grievances with more stoicism than either 
of the other parties is likely todo. But, though Broad 
Churchmen are comparatively indifferent as to matters 
of doctrine and ritual, they feel keenly the impolicy of 
narrowing the historical basis of the Anglican Church 
and we may expect to see them throwing the weight 
their influence on the side of the High-Church party 
should any attempt be made to drive the latter out of 
the Establishme It is obvious, therefore, that the 
members of the Charch have committed a 
t blunder in tactics. Their success has been so 
h that it may easily defeat itself. They have 
su in uniting into one compact phalanx the 
extreme Ritualists and the moderate—which is by far 
of the High-Ohurch party. In 
ag Se thrown an apple of discord into the 
midat of the -Cburch camp, of which the Ritaalists 
will not be slow to avail themselves, The modera 


the Li 


one is not called upon to define the weight which ha 
public opinion bad laine ago assigned to their judg- | i in 
NAL. Ritualists have done iy et nerpens “and the Obie 
zung! i , and the 
The Pall Mall Gazette thinks that the Ritualist iation hae thus far pla Ete thee kee 


e, whatever the 
really mean to say 
usiness to interfere in the 
matter at all. They are still, indeed, rather unfor- 
tunate in the issue selected. e greatness 
of a cause is in some degree measured in popular 
estimation by the greatness of the conflicts to which 
it leads. If the question had been whether or not 
some vitally important doctrine migh 
by the clergy, people would have 
merit of its 2228 2 „ . 
turns upon such petty details, some degree of ridic 
will attach, rightly or wrongly, to the men who are 
— over trifles; and people will be to 


come into conflict with its adversaries on a more 


per FA 


that the State has no 


THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION AND THE 
RECENT JUDGMENTS, 


The annual of the Church Association at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday last, following so 
close upon the jud t of the Judicial Committee 
in the Voysey and Purchas cases, was naturally of 
rather a jubilant character. There was a large 
attendance. In the absence of Mr. Joseph Hoare, 
Mr. T. R. Andrews presided. It was reported that 
the council had decided on the formation of a branch 
of the Church Association, to be called ‘ Clerical 


and 5 The special work of the union 


that a great religious movement would have | will 


er 


To act as a consultative body to advise on questions 


= 


of the table, and | passed 


The Daily Telegraph thinks that the victory of the | I 


To establish communication with clerical and lay asgo- 
ciations, constituted on like principles, and to e 
—4 ae of them where they do not at present 
To suggest to local associations subjects for i- 
deration on which it may be though — 
ascertain the opinion of Evangelical Charchmen, and 
to take raeasares to give effect to the prevalent opinion 


of the body, by. 
pe PEs a iy J. by an annual aggregate meeting or 


To encourage concerted action for the advancement 
and progress of spiritual religion. | 


A committee has been formed to consider the organi- 
sation of this union, and the council have every con- 
fidence that the members of the association will 
approve of this effort to strengthen the Evangelical 
body of the Church. It was also stated that the 
number of associations and members had 
during the year, that of the former being 165, and 
of the latter nearly 9,000. The balance of receipts 
over expenditure was nearly 6001. Resolutions were 
the necessity of resisting encroach. 
ments on the ty ay teaching and the Pro- 
testant teaching of the Church, ree g r ising the 
special importance of ing forward the reform 
of the esiastical Courts, and of watching Parlia- 
mentary action on the reports of the Ritual Com- 
missioners, and adopting the arrangements for the 
institution of a union committee. Among the 
speakers were Lord Fitzwalter, Dean Close, Canon 
Hoare, and the Rev. J. C. Ryle, vicar of Stradbroke. 
The following extract from the chairman’s opening 
address will give some idea of the drift of the 
meeting: — 
The decision in the Purchas case is of incalculable 
importance ; we cannot estimate fully the importance 
and the ramifications of the decision. It was a most 
exhaustive one. It. was a most sati ry one, and it 
will have a wider application, and it arrives just in the 
nick of time. It was high time to have it te 
tively pronounced whether the Church of England was 
Protestant or not. (Cheers.) The question 
having obtained this clear and coincident j out, 
with common-sense, what will be the result? Will it 
be obeyed or disobeyed? Well, if some extreme men 
should venture to disobey the law, I think they will fiad 
that they are fighting in a losing cause, that the law 
must be syed than any individual, and that, unless 
the law can enforce the obligation of obedience, it is not 
worth anything. (Cheers.) I think, therefore, there 


will be in the majority of cases obedience, and 
where there is Freobediovcs we must remit these men to 
the kind consideration of the bishops. (Hear, hear. 
t will ill become me to say one word against the 
bishops. They have been very cautious. (Hear, hear.) 
They perhaps have had some colour their non- 
action, but at least they have not. been in haste to 
mark these men as offenders. But whatever justifica- 
tion they had, were it as flimsy as a cobweb, that is 
now put on one side, and no ingenuity can now or 


now is, 


non-action on the of the bishops, (Cheers. 
The name of the Bishop of London is mention 

in the 1 „and I think too good of bis lordship to 
say that he has any sympathy at all with Ritualism or 
Ritualists. (Hear, hear.) I believe him to be a perfectly 
sincere and conscientious man. I have no doubt that 
he is a cautious man, that he isa man who likes 
He is placed so as to preside overa Charch tha 

r and we cannot blame him for being 

t I believe that now the law is defined 


London will be as firm in enforci 
been 


But while en- 
hops’ shoulders 
have a duty to per- 


no about it ; 
intend to embody in a handy 


ignorance as to 


a 


i 
48 


= 


es 
1 


cheers 


Lord Frrzwarrzn said that they had come to t 
pass that if a man went into some of our 
2 not tell whether he was in a Roman Catholic 
or 


rs 


Protestant church. If 
for the Protestants of E 
he knew * 


a was not a 


3 
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and Berridge, stood ſust by the Charch of England ; 
and shall not we stand 2 we have far mort 
to enceurage and support us? (Cheers.) We all know. 
that desertion is a cowardly thing, and let us not be 
fainthearted Charchmen, but let us prepare to do battle 
manfully for the great principles which are threatened. 
Evangelical men inclined to leave the Charch of Eog- 
land on account of her present difficulties are, relyin 
on it, among the best allies of Rome. (Hear, beer! 
Again, don’t be afraid of being called narrow-minded, 
persecuting, bigoted men. Let us be content with the 
testimony of a good conscience, let us stand up for God's 
faith, let us walk in the footsteps of our martyred fore- 
fathers, and let us cling firmly as they did to pure un- 
adulterated Gospel truth. My own mind has long been 
made up. I see troublous times before us. I see a 
movement for disestablishment about to be revived by 
men like Mr. Miall ; and determined as I am at present 
to resist that movement in every way in my power, be- 
lieving the existence of an Estab'ished Church to be for 
the advantage of the country, still I sy rather than the 
mass and the Gonfessional should be brought back to the 
Church of England, I would have that Church broken 
in pieces and disestablished for ever. (Cheers.) 


The Church Review is informed that there isa great 
probability that the suspended sittings of the Vatican 
Council may be resumed at Antwerp in the course of 
the ensuing summer. a 

Canon Danel), it is stated, is to de the new Roman 
Oatholie Bishop of Southwark, in the room of Dr. 
Grant, deceased. 

It appears in a statement from the Dundee A dver- 
tiser that some persons have been turned out of their 
holdings in Caithness-shire for choosing a minister of 
their parish against the wishes of their landlord. 


Dr. Vance Zutrn's long-expected work in reply 
to Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on the Deity 
of Christ, is, we are glad to learn, more than half- 
way * the press. Its title will probably be 
“The Bible Compared with Popular Theology, 
especially as represented by Dr. Liddon, Lord 
Hatherley, and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.“ 
The Lord Chancellor, it may be necessary to remind 
our readers, published a highly orthodox work on 
The Continuity of Holy Scripture,” and Mr. Glad- 
atone a laudatory treatise on Ecce Homo.” Dr. 
Vance Smith’s work has had an excellent advertise- 
ment in the recent proceedings of Convocation.— 
Inquirer. 

Tue Svurprice rv Laps. — The decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to the effect 
that the surplice is the only legal vestment of the 
clergy “at all times of their ministration,” has 
caused caused considerable stir amongst the Evan- 
gelical clergymen of Leeds, who are accustomed to 
change their surplice for a black gown when preach- 
ing. If, after the highest decision, such a change of 


vestment be made, it will clearly be an infraction ot 


the law. We understand that at the chief Evan. 
lieal church in Leeds—St. George’se—the Rev. J. 
lomefield will in fature conform to the law, and 
wear a surplice in the pulpit. Except when a bishop 
has preached in St. George’s, the black gown has 
been worn in the pulpit ever since its consecration in 
1838.—Leeds Evening Express. | 
Tus Mriptranp Generat Baptists ann Ma. 
Mraty’s Morron.—The Midland Oonferenoe of the 
General Baptist Churches (representing a member- 
ship of more than 9,000), met at the Osmaston-road 
0 » Derby, on Tuesday, the 28th ult,, the Rev. 
T. by, B. A., of Derby, in the chair, The fol- 
lowing resolution was pro by thé Rev. W. R. 
Stevenson, M. A., of Nottingham, aud seconded by 
the Rev. J. Salisbury, M. A., of Hogglesoote, and 
supported by H. Webster Earp, Eeq., of Melbourne, 
and carried unanimously: That this conference 
heartily approves of the resolution which Mr. Miall 
intends to move in the 2 of Commons on the 
Disestablishment of the Eaglish Church, and recom- 
mends our friends to request their representatives in 
Parliament to give that resolution their support.— 
Cuantzs Oranxe,’B.A., Secretary.” 
EocresiastTicaL DiscipLineg In America. — The 
Episcopal and the Catholic Churches have both had 
to exercise écclesiastical authority im America. The 


Episcopal gains 
Rev. Br. Cheney, a rector in Chicago, for omit- 
“a te pempeatien bei til such ‘the 
ce ug un time as 
heretic shows contrition and a willingness to reform 
in the future. In the other case Archbishop 

M‘Oloskey has notified Father Farrell, a priest in 
New erk, that he is removed unless he shall retract 
a letter written by him expressing regret that he 
could not attend a meeting favourable to Italian 
unity, and avowing gratification that foreign soldiers 
had been driven out of Rome. It is plain that the 
notion that sincerity is a less qualification 
for the ee ee imited to the 
J adicial ittee of our own Privy Council, which 
recently expressed its willingness to retain Mr. 
Voysey ed he would contradict his well-known 
opinions. Pall Mali Gazette. 

Sians or Reaction acainst ComPREnENsion.—The 
Inquirer, which has eo often shown a leaning to a 
scheme of comprehension which might embrace the 
Unitarian denomination, of which it is the organ, 
speaks of the Rev. Mr. Maclagan's r recently 
read at Sion College as significant of the attitude of 
the -Church party—the which is becoming 
dominaat ia the Church of Sach an atti- 
tude renders the hope of comprehension well-nigh 
impossible; it indicates the approaching separation 
of Church and State as the only possible solution of 
some of our ecelesiastical problems; as much desired 
by High Churchmen as by zealous members of the 
Liberation Society. It shows forcibly how hollow 
and visi are schemes of union wnere there is so 
wide a diversity in theology and in the whole system 


n 


ot Church life. The Established Church 


uader the a 


4 


we are con- 
2 
ion, while a few o ten 
minds are still indulging in their beautiful visions of 
‘comprehension and universal peace and harmony.“ 
Revision or THE AvutTHorisED Version.—The 
revisers of the New Testament concluded their 
seventh group of sessions on Friday. The Bishop 
of Salisbury presided the first day, the Eishop of 
Gloucester the second and part of the third, and the 
Prolocu‘or, the Venerable Archdeacon Bickersteth, 
during the remainder of the time. The company 
met in the library of the Deanery, Westminster. 
Considerable progress was made in the work, espe- 
cially daring the third and fourth days, and the 
greatest harmony and earnestness marked the whole 
proceedings. The revisers of the Old Testament 
met concurrently with the other company in the 
„Jerusalem Chamber,” under the presidency of the 
Bishops of St. David's and Ely, and brought their 
fourth session to a close on Friday, after a fortnight’s 
continuous work. The four bishops connected with 
the company hava taken a prominent part in the 
pete the attendance of other members has 
— thé rate of progress, which has been, 
on an average, about a chapter and a half 1 diem, 
ives ground for hoping that they will not be 
ar behind their brethren of the New Testament 
Company in completing the task assigned to them. 
It is satisfac to note that the harmony between 
the members of the company, whether of the Church 
of England or of other ious societies, has not 
been impairod by the recent discussions in Convooa- 
| tion. — Times. 


Religious and Henominational News 


Father Gavazzi has arrived in Rome, and preached 
a first sermon from Rom. i. 16; “ I am not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ,” &>. 

The Rev. T. Baker, B. A., late of Ramsey, Hunts, 
who has been supplying the Baptist Church, Over 
Darwen, Lancashire, during the winter months, has 
accepted a very cordial invitation to the pastorate. 

We regret to announce the death of the Rev. O. J. 
Middleditch, who was for many yoars sécretary of the 
Baptist Irish Society. Some time since the rev. gen- 
tleman retired from that — which he filled 
with much ce, an settled at Blockley, in 
germ gaa at which place he died on Friday 

ast. Jf 

Waraincron.—The Rev. J. T. Malyon, of Stock- 
ton-on-Teesdale, has, much to the of his 

ple, resigned the pastorate of the baptist church 
a that town, ia,consequence of a change of views 
upon the question of Baptism. Mr. Malyon will be 
glad to supply any Con i 
Correspondent. a 

Ax Auuniem Missron Sutr.— The new missionary 
ship, Morning Star, was launched at Eut Boston on 
the 25th df January, and was expected to be ready to 
sail for Honololu about the middle of February. 
This is the third Morning Star which has been built 
uspices of the American Board. The first 
was launched in 1856, but became unscaworthy after 
nine years’ service among the islaads of the Paciflo. 
The second was wrecked last yoar. 

PrRaYER-MEETINGS IN York. — Prayer - meetings 
being held after the evening service in the churches 
of York, it is said that among the places to which 
it was pro that the congregation should be 
invited to retire for united prayer was a Methodist 
chapel conveniently near, and when the Archbishop 
was informed by some straightiaced Churchmun in 
the tone of objection that it was a Methodist l, 
his Grace replied: “S» much the better; I 
prefer it on that acoount.”-—-Weekly Review, 

LDrtI p. — The Rev. W. J. B. Roome, of Lind- 
field, Sussex, 1 accepted a hearly and unani- 
mous invitation to the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church, Great Marlow, a farewell meeting was held 
on Wednesday evening, D. Dratt, „ presiding. 
After various expressions of kind feeling and best 
wishes, S. Darrant, Esq, on behalf of the church and 
congregation, and also as expressive of the sympathy 
of many friends in the county, presented Mr. 0 
Ae 401., which has since been increased 
to 55. 

Hacxngx.—At the meeting last week of the 
church worshipping in the Old Gravel Pit Chapel, 
the Rev. Dr. Spence announced tbat, owing to his 
continued feeble health and by the decided advice of 
his physicians, he must shortly retire from the 
2 office. This step is urged upon him for his 
own sake, in che hope of prolonging his usefulness 
in some other department of Christian service than 
preaching. His retirement will be a great trial both 
to himself and his , eapecially just as the new 


and ious erected in Clapton Park fur the 
ch and is almost ready to be 
opened, and erected with the hope of his continued 
ministry. 


Misstonaky Oxptnation.—At Enfield, on Thure- 
A A She Dadar ogee Revell hy nto 
a missionary in in connec- 

tion with the London Missionary Society. The 
introductory service was conducted by the Rev. S. J. 
Smith, B.A.; the Rev. R. Toy, of agascar, de- 
scribed the field of labour; the Rev. J. Stribling, 
father of the young missionary, proposed the usual 
uestions, which were answered in a clear and satis- 
actory manner. The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw offered the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. Dr. Simon, of Spring- 
hill College, delivered the charge; and the Rev. H. S. 


besides the ministers who took part in the service, 
the Revs, J. Mark, of Winchmore; T. Toy, of 


church. From a | of 


Toms concluded with prayer. There were present, |- 


Meare; G. White (Baptist) ; and several ministerial 


students. Zion Chapel proving too small for the 
con fon, the service was held, through the 
kindness of the Rev. H. 8. Toms, in the larger 
chapel in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Wvretirre Cuapet.—Sinoe the beginning of last 
October, popular lectures have been given in this 
chapel every Monday e With the excep- 
— ot 1 ty = , Rev. = * 
pastor o iffe taken upon himee is 
burden, in sdaitien to the heavy work of a Lon- 
don pastorate. On almost every occasion the large 
chapel has been crowded. The subjects on which 
Mr. Thomas has lectured have been chiefly social 
and literary. On Monday evening last, a band- 
some gold watch and chain was presented to the 
reverend gentleman, and those who were present will 
not soon t the hearty enthusiasm with which 
he was greeted. Mr. O'Neill, who was deputed to 
present the offering, said that it represented not 
only the rich man's sovereign, but most emphatic- 
ally the poor man’s penny. The Revs. J. Cohen 
(rector of Whitechapel), J. A. Picton, of Hackney, 
A. A. Ramsay, J. De Kewer Willigzts, and J. 
Roget of Stratford, have kindly assisted the pas- 
tor 
prise. 


Wycliffe Chapel in this méritorious enter- 


Presprreatan Five Days’ Misston Id Lonpon. 
—The Presbyterian churches of the metropolis have 
been holding a series of meetings in five of their 
principal erurohes, with a view to influence the non- 
churchgoing population, which were thoroughly 
made public beforchand. The first of these mission 
meetings was held at Regent-square Church, tho 
scene of the ministry of Edward Irvine, and latterly 


jof the late Dr. Hamilton, on Monday, Feb. 20. 
Though there was a large attendance, the congregn- 


tion appeared to be composed of ordinary church- 
ey Several addresses were delivered, and the 
Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, the minister of the church. 
presided. The following evening the meeting in the 
same chapel was not so well attended, but the poorer 
classes were better represented. The same evening 
the services of the Marylebone Church . The 
Rev. Donald Fraser is the minister of this church. 
The attendance was generally the body of the 
church was filled, and the gallery partly so—half of 
those assembled being strangers, many of whom 


were evidently of the poorest class. After the 
minister had the proceedings, the Reva. A. J. 
Murray and Dr. A. P. Btowart delivered plain and 


earnest addresses. Mr. Fraser brought the meeting 
toa close, An assembly for prayer and inquiry was 
held afterwards, when about half of those nt 
remained, while others came in. On the following 
night the Rev. J. O. Dykes, M. A., Professor 
Lorimer, and Mr. Lockhart Gordon spoke. The 


numbers present were greatly in excess of those 
ee 

: . ser n 

Rev. J ; —— ger 


appears that at Belgrave 
the services was — 4 — 
ere was not even standi 


ers. It 
Ohurch the — eo u 


others who gave arenes re ee at fee, 
ront o 0 

the church of John K 80 alle. the — 1 

wero well and Rev. A. G. Brown, of 


Stopney 
Similar 
body ia 


Tabern was among the 22 
eetings are Likely to be held by samo 
verpool and eleewhere. 5 


crowd the vill 


— chapels ; the 


vicious 
in by certain faleo 


80 
religion. ie, 


Madagascar in earnest terms, all desire io 


desire such things, or to pass 
Notwithstanding all drawbacks, the 
the m brethren is very 


true pro is 


with what he said, and with 
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them that he had come not as the Prime Minister, 
but as a deputation from the Church in the Palace, 
to consult with them as to the best means of pro- 
moting education, and of spreading the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. He told them that neither the Queon 
nor the Church in the Palace had any desire to rule 
or command the people in respect to religion, and if 
anyone said they said so, he wasaliar. His speech is 
quite sufficient to put a stop to all reports respecting 
Government interference and a State- Church in 
Madagascar. The assembly met in the Church at 
Amparibe. Before eight o'clock the building was 
crowded with upwards of 2,000 representatives from 
the town and country congregations.” 


Butcuers’ Festiva. At THE MetRopouitan Taner- 
NACLE.—We learn from the Freeman that on Tues- 
day last some 2,000 of the journeymen butchers of 
the metropolis, with their wives, took tea together in 
the capacious lecture and schoolroows of the Taber- 
nacle, on the occasion of their annual festival. This 
celebration was originated, and has since been 
carried on, by Mr. Henry Varley, late a master 
butcher of good position in Notting-hill, and an 
enrnest evangelist. Mr. Varley has ever felt the 
deepest interest in the meat salesmen of Newgate- 
market, with whom he was so frequently brought 
into contact. He has evangelised among them, and 
his pleasant appearance, hearty manner, and earnest 
endeavours for their higher welfare, have made his 
name popular and respected. We believe Mr. Varley 
is no longer a butcher, having disposed of hia business 
and entered the ministry. He, however, still retains 
his old interest in the men with whom he had busi- 
ness and other relations, and the reception which was 
accorded him by the large assembly which crowded 
the area and the first gallery of the Tabernacle is 
sufficient proof of the esteem in which he is held. 
At seven o'clock Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Varley 
ascended the platform amid great demonstrations of 
approval. Order restored, the proceedings began by 
singing the hymn, “‘ Not all the blood of beasts on 
Jewish altars slain,“ &c., which was vigorously sung. 
Then Mr. Spurgeon engaged in prayer, and after- 
wards explained that Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., had been 
expected to preside, but other engagements prevented 
him. He, as minister of the place, had been re- 
quested to undertake that office, and he gladly did so. 
Mr. Varley then addressed the assembly. He stated 
that this was the sixth festival of the butchers. The 
first meeting consisted of only about fifty or sixty 
men; tho 3 to 250; mee tho third, 1— 
conseq uenco of the good report that was given by 
those who had attended the previous gathering, num- 
bered 600. To-night their numbers were so large 
that the Notting-hill Tabernacle would have been 
wholly insufficient to accomniodate them ; only one 
chapel in London would meet their wants, and they 
were thankful to Mr. Spurgeon for so willingly 

anting them the use of this magnificent building. 
Then followed an address of the utmost plainness, in 
which the vices of the ns addressed were un- 
sparingly denounced. He urged them affectionately 
to give up the habit of swearing. He was glad that 
afler leaving previous meetings, many had vowed 
they would put a restraint upon themselves in rela- 
tion to this foolish and gratuitous sin, and he hoped 
that similar resolutions would be made that evening. 
He entreated them to be honest and — in all 
their dealings, and to avoid the use of intoxicating 
drinks. He had been a total abstainer for twenty 
years, and had not been the worse for his abstinence, 
—a remark which elicited universal plaudits. Mr. 
Spurgeon then addressed the meeting from the 
words, There is forgiveness with Thee that Thou 
mayst be feared,” and thus concluded: —“ On Sun- 
day, you know, the commandment is, ‘ You shall not 
be happy.’ It would be a great wrong if a preacher 
made you smile. I don't believe it. I make people 
laugh on Sunday. I believe that the risible faculty 
has as much as the faculty which makes us 
cry. I don't think it peers bea make people laugh on 
Sunday. I here are more flies caught by honey than 
by vinegar.” The Rev. J. T. Davidson (Presbyterian) 

delivered an address. : 

A Poor Max's Cuurcu.—Not many congregations 
connected with what used to be designated “ The 
Poor Man’s Church” can, we should imagine, lay so 

enuine a claim to that title as the one over the 
“‘hames, the report for which now lies before us. In 
the printed record of 1870, the pastor of the 
Borough-road Congregational Church (the Rev. G. 
M. Murphy) says :—“ It may be interesting to state 
that since the formation of the church in December, 
1866, 490 members have been admitted, of whom 160 
have died, been transferred, emigrated, or been lost 
to us in various ways. Of the 330 remaining, 212 
are women, 126 married, 60 unmarried, and 36 
widows; of the two former 74 are wives, 
14 are daughters of members. Of the 118 men, 19 
are labourers, 7 porters, 6 carmen, 6 smiths, 3 car- 
penters, 4 excavators, 3 brass-finishers, 3 boot and 
shoemakers, 3 clerks, 2 —— foremen, 2 engineers, 
2 carvers, 2 fitters, 2 painters, 2 plasterers, 2 printers, 
2 machinists, 2 ostlers, 2 messengers, 2 stationers’ as- 
sistants, 2 warehousemen; the rest are one ac- 
countant, an asylum-keeper, an artificial florist, a book- 
seller’s assistant, a bargeman, a brushmaker, a chair- 
maker, a cooper, a costermonger, a compositor, an 
engine-driver, an envelope ine maker, an en- 
raver, a foreman painter, a foreman of labourers, a 
French polisher, a gasman, a gateman, a hatter, an 
indiarubber worker, an iron-plate worker, a litho- 
grapher, a lacemaker, a mangle-maker, a masor, a 
musical instrument maker, an oilman, a railway 
porter, a railway signalman, a ropemaker, a sawyer, 
a saw-mill manager, a scalemaker, a traveller, a 
timber-merchant, a waiter, and a watchman, beside 
the pastor. This has a genuine stamp, but there is 
much we fear among chur: hes which specially c'aim 


the sympathies of the that will not bear strict 
8 though they may receive no small sum 
from the benevolent public. We know two Episco- 
palian churches, both in densely crowded districts, 
not far from each other, in the parishes belonging to 
which huge printed posters are displayed, inviting 
the working people to choose sittings, or whole seats, 
pene ar and they will be apportioned to them 
on application ; the one also has a staring invitation 
to lay helpers, from the superintendent of a Sungay- 
school downwards, to choose in what department 
they would like to work, any idea of fitness for the 

t, or proofs of nal godliness, apparently not 

ing required. The coaverts, attendants, and lay 
helpers, however, do not come. But the report from 
which we have already quoted, proves that there is 
no diificulty in getting lay helpers for carrying on 
chance work if the people are first interested in the 
Saviour, for in an epitome it is stated that the Sunday- 
school has 300 names upon the books, with an 
average attendance of 230. The Tract Society has 
almost every house in the vicinity of the church 
| under Christian visitation. The Evangelical Asso- 
ciation has some of the most eligible spots in South 
London well occupied in the summer months 
in open-air preaching and tract distribution. 
The Dorcas Society aided fifty-five ge mothers 
during the past year in their hour of need. Two 
Bands of Hope, and an adult Temperance Society, 
are doing efficient service against the bitter curse 
of drunkenness. A well-conducted Savings Benk 
is teaching habits of thrift to the poor around. 
Over 134/. was deposited temporarily during the 
past year. Sever il members of the church are en- 
8 in the Ragged Schools of the neighbourhood, 
and assist in the labours of the Surrey Chapel 
Christian Instruction Society in the lodging-houses 
in the Mint and Kent-street. The Officer of Litera- 
ture distributed some 5,000 periodicals during last 
year. At the Lambeth Bathe, New Cut, also, 
meetings of a religious, moral, social, entertaining, 
and instructive character are held nightly all the 
winter; the attendance is chiefly men. These meet- 
ings are held under the superintendence of the 


Christian brethren and friend:. We also gather 
that liberal pecuniary help has been afforded, es- 
pecially toward the-latter effort, by one who need 
not be mentioned, and that some of the suburban 
churches who have few, if any, poor in their neigh- 
bourhood, have permitted collections to be made on 
behalf of the missionary work of the church. This 
is us it should be, the strong supporting the weak ; 
and if church organisations are to be sustained at 
| all amid the masses of the poor in the interior of our 
large cities and towns. At the same time, it ought 
not to be regarded as other than almost a spiritual 
calamity that different sections or classes of societ 
should meet together in the House of God well-ni 
exclusively. It is neither good for the rich or the 
r, the mechanic or the merchant, to worship alone. 

ow it is to be avoided may be a problem ; but, if it 
be ible to break down this among other middle 
walls of partition, it will throw light upon many 
things that now seem to loom darkly upon the eccle- 
siastical horizon. 


no 


Correspondence, 


— — 


THE TABLE OF LESSONS (ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH) BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear 8in,—The bill above named in again brought 
into the House of Lords. The deference shown by the 
Ministers to their episcopal and clerical opponents 
makes it probable that the obnoxious recital in the pre- 
amble of the similar bill of last year will again be found 
in this year’s measure. I refer to the recital of the 
assent and approval of Convocation baving been given 
to the proposed chauge in the Scripture lessons read in 
the churches of the Establishment. This would be an 
implied admission on the part of Parliament that the 
consent of Convocation to the proposed change is neces- 
sary, or at any rate it may be interpreted to be such an 
admission. The consent of Convocation to any eccle- 
siastical legislation once admitted to be necessary, its 
extension to all such legislation would be easy. This 
would increase the difficulty, already great enough, of 
passing measures for remedying Dissenters’ grievances, 
or for the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Episcopal Church. This being so, ‘Dissenters are 
justified in watching, or ratber, they are required 
jealously to watch the progress of a Bill, the object of 
which does not specially concern them. We do not 
want the progress of measures directly affecting us to be 
hampered by the necessity of consent on the part of a 
body capable of such—to use a memorable phrase— 
saponaceous lubricity, as Convocation showed on a late 
occasion. c 

Let me therefore urge Dissenters to use their influence 
with members of Parliament to induce them to support 
in the House of Commons the amendment which will 
no doubt be, as last year, proposed, viz., to omit the 
obnoxious words in question. | 
Yours faithfully, 

E. C. W. 


March 5, 1871. 
THE VOYSEY CASE AND THE BROAD 
| CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin,—The Voysey case presses very hard upon the 
Broad-Church party; the Spectator has said that it 


pastor of the church, who is kindly assisted by 


makes the position of such men as Mr. Maurice un- 
tenable. If such be the opinion of the Broad Charch 
Spectator in reference to Mr. Maurice, what ought 
to be the effect of the “judgment upon those clergymen 
about whom Mr. Voysey says, hundreds of clergy. 
mes are with me upon these questions? If Mr. Voy. 
sey’s very honest exposition of these extreme Broad. 
Church views has resalted in his expulsion from the 
Charch, surely men who hold those views and are yet 
afraid to avow them openly, are now not only heretics, 
bat cowards. I am sorry to have to use such a word, 
but it is the only word I can find to express the cha- 
racter of men who hold what they now know to be an 
error severely condemned by their own Church, and are 
yet culpably silent upon it. 

It may be urged that it is not their duty to set the 
law upon themselves. Perhaps, as one of Mr. Voysey’s 
friends said to me, “If Voysey is turned out we ought 
all to go.” Possibly these gentlemen are waiting for 
some one to take the lead. If anything is likely to 
weaken the bold that the Church has upon the educated 
portion of the people, this playing with conscience will 
do it. 

I hope those supporters of the State-Ohurch who 
are amongst us, yet not with us, will carefully ponder 
the probable results which must follow such conduct, 
on the part of men who are supposed to possess, not 
only the advantages of a liberal education, but the 
greater advantage of a kind of semi-inspiration, the 
correlative of their Apostolic descent. — 

If the“ unauthorised brethren ” of the Free Churches 
did these things, no one need feel any surprise. I do, 
however, confess to some astonishment that, while these 
gentlemen are supposed to be vitally and mystically 
endowed with sacramental powers and quasi apostolical 
authority, their morals are on a level with ordivary 
mortals, if, iadeed, they be not a little below them. 

It is generally thought that, had Lord Westbury been 
Chancellor, this very unfortunate condition of things 
might have been avoided! Perhaps the honest deliver- 
ance of Lord Hatherley’s may be catching. I trust it 
may. A little more honesty among the bishops would 
not make that virtue a drug, even in the Upper House of 
Convocation. 

If the House of Commons won't disestablish the 
State-Church, I would humbly suggest to that as- 
sembly that it should impartially and somewhat severely 
enforce the laws of the Church upon its servants. A 
dishonourable laxity of discipline is the only condition 
under which the Established Church can bold together. 

Tam, &c., | 
NONCONFORMIST. 
Warrington. 


EXCLUSION OF MUSIC FROM ELEMENTARY 
| SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Tue new Revised Code now awaiting the ap- 
ptoval of Parliameat, excludes drawing and music from 
the list of “extra subjects” for which additional grants 
are given by the Committee of Council. Drawing has 
never been included in this list. Music has been 
admitted for about two years and a half. I cannot speak 
of what other musical propigandists may have done, 
bat I know that daring the year and a half in which 
the Tonic Sol-fa method has been accepted, my friends 
have not been idle. We had to raise funds in our 
classes throughout the country, and to send to more 
than 10,000 aided schools books of instruction and other 
papers, which, with the help of a blackboard, have en- 
abled many teachers to begin their work. This had 
been a long undertaking, and our last circulars of this 
kind were not sent out till the middle of December. We 
cannot kuom yet how far these efforts have been fruitful, 
but we know that already several masters have obtained 
the grant for music on the Tonic Sol-fa method, and 
one of them has obtained two such grants. The 
enclosed extracts from our correspondence will show 
how music is appreciated in schools, both as a recrea- 
tion and as a moral power. The secretary of our Tonic 
Solfa College bas, for several months past, been in 
daily communication with the teachers, wishing to 
introduce our method. Until we were allowed to take 
the matter up we could not hear of more than one 
school (though there may have been several others) 
who had obtained the grant for music, but this is not a 
question of one method or the other. Music of any 
kind, or on any system, will cease to be taught ia the 
schools directly the Government discourages it. I am 
old enough to remember the time when there was no 
Revised Code, and when the powers of the teacher were 
not strained and exhausted to meet the inspector's 
requirements, and I have to say that at that time 
there was very much more music in schools than there 
is now. It is plain, therefore, that the withdrawal of 
the grant is a practical exclusion of music. Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren seizes the true point of educational im- 
portance in this matter. He writes to me: When a 
child has been taught the alpbabet, and the numeration 
tables, all literature and all figures are open to him, so 
that. with ordinary intelligence and a wish to learn 
he may, without a master, attain the highest ends of 
knowledge. With drawiog, on the contrary, and still 
more with music, it is impossible to explain in words 
the very first elements, and the best precepts would be 
fatile without example. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the edacation of the eye and the ear ig above all value 
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jn opening our intellect and refining our character, and 
that its neglect is therefore a serious moral evil.“ 

I believe, Sir, the real difficulty lies in this fact, that 
probably not more than one-tenth of the inspectors know 
how to examine in music on any system whatever. Bat 
must the country wait for them to learn? Certainly not. 
It is quite easy to extend to schools that system of ear 
exercises which has for some years been introduced into 
the Christmas examinations at the training colleges, the 
examinations of the Society of Arts, and in the local 
examina'ion of the universities, the only difference 
beiog that the exercises must be more graduated and 
better adapted for their purpose. The inspector would 
have Only to see the exercises done, in the course of ten 
or fifteen minutes, and to send them to London for cor- 
rection. A great advantage of this plan would be that 
the examinations would be uniform throughout the 
c untry. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
JOHN CURWEN. 

Plaistow, March 6, 1871. 


THE MOTION ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, - May I aek your kind permission to suggest to 
your numerous readers, who are looking forward with 
no common interest to tke introduction of the proposed 
motion in the House of Commons relative to Church 
Establishments, the desirableness of their makiug this 
matter the subject of earnest prayer to God, that He 
may be pleased to vouchsafe to the honourable mover 
and all concerned therein needfal wisdom, courage, 
guidance, and aid in this important duty, and tbat its 
issues may tend to the fartherance of the Gospel in the 
world through the removal of all those obstructions to 
its progress which arise out of the incongruous and an- 
holy alliance to which the intended motion distinctly 
refers, 

Yours most reepectfully, 
W. HAWKES. 
Moseley, Feb. 25, 1871. . 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On Thursday, in reply to Lord Lyveden, the 

Duke of ArGytt said he agreed with him that the 

House of Commons in no respect represented the 

taxpayors of India exclusively. The Pauper Inmates’ 

Discharge and Regulation Bill was passed through 
committee. The House adjourned at six o clock. 


THE NEW LECTIONARY BILL. 


On Friday Earl Stannorz asked whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to pro in that 
House a measure to establish a new table of lessons 
in the Church services; and whether that measure 
would comprise also other points recommended by 
the late Ritual Commission. The noble lord ex- 
pressed his regret at the withdrawal of the bill last 
session, because he felt sure that it might easily have 
been carried through the House of Commons, and 
because its abandonment had caused great dis- 
appointment tc many of the clergy, besides occasion- 
ing serious inconvenience, and even pecuniary loss, 
to the printers of Prayer-books. But in addition to 
the new lectiouary, a great many other improvements 
had béen recommended by the Ritual Commissioners 
with a view to give greater elasticity to the Church 
services, and better to adapt them to the varying 
circumstances of particular parishes. Those altera- 
tions would, he believed, meet with little tion 
in either House, and would give general satisfaction. 
There were other provisions suggested by the Com- 
missioners which would, no doubt, lead to more con- 
troversy, but which were of great im noe. 
Amongst them were those relating to the Athenasian 
Creed. Four times had he (the noble earl) attem 
in the Commission to secure the object which he 
thought most desirable—namely, to retain that creed 
in the Prayer-book, but to discontinue its public re- 


citation. A t number of the commissioners con- 

curred in his view, but unfortunately they could 

never agree u any one resolution, and they had 

4 re proposed the addition of an explana- 
note. 


e Lorp CnANcRLTLon entirely concurred with 
the noble earl as to the expediency of reintroducing’ 
the bill, and he begged at once to lay it upon the 
table. At the same time he must confess that he did 
feel it cqually desirable to enlarge the measure b 
introducing clauses effecting other alterations, some 
of which had undoubtedly recommended with 
a near approach to, if not with complete, unanimity. 
On the present occasion he hoped that the bill would 
not encounter the opposition threatened last year, or 
that if it did there would be ample time for ite dis- 
cussion. As regarded other recommendations of the 
commissioners, he foresaw that if any of them were 
introduced it would be va wens Mee other ques- 
tions—that of the Athanasian „for instance— 
and Her Majesty's Government did not feel it would 
be right to undertake, on their own responsibi ity, 
matters respecting which there was likely to be so 
little unanimity. 8 Lord Hatherley con- 
cluded by moving that the bill be read a first time. 

Lord 4 regretted that the noble and learned 
lord had not promised a measure for the establish- 
ment of a tribunal forthe cheap and expeditious settle- 
ment of questions of ecclesiastical law. 

The Earl of Harnnowsy was of opinion that some- 


thing must be done to settle the questions which had 
been raised; otherwise, just as some 2 had 
already adopted the new Lectionary, ae that 
the sanction of Convocation was a sufficient authority 
for such a step, so others would introduce alterations 
on the strength of the Commissioners’ report, and thus 
the present confusion would be increased. As to the 
Athanasian Creed, there was a uniform feeling in 
favour of the course 8 ted by the noble earl—the 
rather as the Church of England was the only Church 
in the world in which the creed in question was re- 
cited in the public services. 3 

Lord Esvry said that it would be a poor compli- 
ment to the Commissioners if, after the great trouble 
they had taken, only one comparatively insignificant 
proposal were adopted. 

bill was then road a first time. 
Their Lordships rose at twenty minutes before six. 
a OUR FOREIGN GUARANTEES. 

On Monday the Marquis of Satisnuny called at- 
tention to the extent of our foreign guarantees, and 
to the deficiency of oar military forces. Reminding 
their Lordships that we had guaranteed the indepen- 
dence of Portugal, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece, 
Turkey, and Sweden, he maintained that, prac- 
tically, the frontiers of the guaranteed countries be- 
came our own, and therefore we could not rel 
entirely upon our navy, or upon the “little strea 
of silver sea“; but must either maintain a military 
-force which would be adequate to enable us to falfil 
our obligations, or must modify or abandon them. 
All foreign Governments were acquainted with the 
weakneas of our military system, and hence arose the 
impotence of our words in the councils of Europe ; 
and it was absolctely necessary that the Government 
should either abandon a system of permanent 
braggadocio, or adapt their military forces to their 
promiscs. ä | 

Earl Granvitte characterised the speech of the 
noble marquis as 80 full of exaggerations as to render 
it useless for any national ob Fastening upon a 
quotation which he had made from the non-official 
— of the Versailles Moniteur, to show that England 

as now no influence in Europe, he informed their 
a that the German Foreign Minister had ex- 
pressed his regret that such a statement should have 
appeared, and maintained that the fact of the Con- 
ference upon the Black Sea question being sitting in 
London, and the appeals which had been addressed 
to us by both belligerents during the war, showed 


‘ | that they did not think we were so feeble or helpless 


as the noble lord asserted. The noble earl entirely 
declined to lay down any general principles as to our 
obligations under the guaran which we have 
given, but utterly denied that we were unable to 
ulfil them; and, while congratulating himself and 


the Government upon having — the country out 


rary. 

The eri of Malursnunr agreed with Lord Salis- 
bury that we were not prepared to fulfil our 7 7 . 
ments; and at the same time called their Lordships’ 
attention to the fact that ye morality in Euro 
had sunk to so low an ebb that might was rapi 
becoming right. Lord LavpERpALe pthc vba h 
doubis as to the cfficiency of our navy; and when 
Lord Grey had expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
answer of the Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury’s 
motion for the reprinting of the guarantees, to 
9 Lord Granville had made no objection, was 
agreed to. 


‘ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
RURIALS BILL. 

Mr. O. Moroawn, in moving the second reading of 
this bill on Wednesday, recapitulated the history of 
the measure for the same purpose which he intzo- 
duced last session, and which was then referred to a 
select committee—an ordeal from which it emerged, 
he said, a better bill than it wus before, having at 
least assumed the form of a compromise. His bill 


pted | came back last year from the committee in May; it 


was down on the order-book thirteen times; it 
was actually reached three times ; the House divided 
on it five times, but with all that labour they only 
got through six lines and a half of the measure. (A 
laugh.) Though called at the comp ratively early 
hour of eleven on one evening, an hon. member, 
whose liveliness increased as the night advanced, 
moved to report 
times. Such tactics, though they might retard, could 
never ultimately prevent the passing of a just mea- 


Y | sure, neither did they rodound greatly to the credit 


of those who resorted to them. He was glad, there- 
fore, that this year the hon. and gallant member for 
West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot), with a courage 
more in unison with his professional antecedents, was 
to meet the bill with a direct negative instead of by 
the slow and ignoble process of the efflaxion of time. 
(** Hear, and a laugh.) The hon. and learned 
member then proceeded to show that the state of the 
law which he sought to alter involved a grievance 
demanding a remedy. By the common law of Eng- 
land, every parishioner, whatever his religious 
opinions, was entitled to interment in the parish 
churchyard; but then the canon law stepped in 


service at 
that of a 


were many cases of hardship and indi 


three or four different : 


rite of baptism had arisen from accident, as through 
the sudden death of an infant, or from the con- 
scientious scruples of the person himself or of his 
friends, or from any other cause. If the rite of 
baptism had been „whether by a clergy- 
man of the Established Ohurch, by a Dissenting 
minister, or by a layman, or even by a woman, the 
clergyman of the parish was compelled to read over 
the body of the deceased, whatever might have been 
his antecedents, his mode of life, his — 
Opinions, or the wishes of his surviving friends, a 
funeral service eminently beautiful, but in many 
cases inapplicable and unsuitable. Again, if a Dis- 
senter died in a rural parish the minister who had in- 
structed him in life, soothed his dying moments, und, 
it might be, consoled his sorrowiag relatives, was 
stopped at the churchyard and not allowed to enter 
except in the capacity of a private mourner. One 
might think that every humane man, whatever his 
own tenets, would be — too anxious that poor 
people in those su y trying circumstances 
should have the benefit of such religious consolation 
as really went home to their hearts, and not be ex- 
pected to submit to a service which, howover 
excellent in itself, became a hollow mockery when 
addressed to 3 ears. The scenes to which 
that state of the law had led were disgraceful not 
only to any Christian, but to any civilised country. 
Last year he had referred to a number of instances in 
which scandals of that kind had occurred. There 
ity inflicted 
on Dissenters under the existing law, but few worse 
than the one in which a — pe who, finding at 
the commencement of a funeral ceremony than one 
coffin contained the bodies of two infants, one 
of which had and the other had not been baptized 
caused the coffin to be ed and the unbaptized 
child removed from it before he would with 
the service. Last year, when he stated these cases, 
he gave the fullest particulars in order that bis state- 
ments might be tested ; but, though a perfect torrent 
of ecclesiastical invective had been poured out upon 
his head, no attempt had been made to disprove the 
narrative of facts he laid before the House. In Ire- 
land, where such a provision was not nearly so 
necessary as in England, a law analogous to that 
which he chose to see enacted was in force, and he 
wanted to see the law equalised in tho whole of the 
three kingdoms. In Wales particularly the present 
law weighed very heavily, because not only were the 
majority of the people Dissenters, but they lived 
in parishes, where they bad not the advantage 
of cemeteries containing ground both conse- 
crated and unconsecrated. Tho bill by which 
he proposed to remedy this was in many 
respects similar to the one of last year, tho 
points of dissimilarity occurring in whero 
points had been conceded to the opponents of the 


of war during the repudiated any intention measure introduced last „ Last year it was 
to adopt a Hotness of e either — bin. sot only would orthodox 
or tem D to be buried in 


b of England. 


be guilty of 
7th clause 
burial under the Act the 


(Hear, hear.) The 
provided that for ev 
same fees should be 


against the bill 
t the churchyard was the freehold of the 
ne the meas uro would be to in- 
rfere with vested interest. It was true that the law 


all property in England 
frochold of the ch urch- 


for the whole body of 
for their own benefit 
future 


requiring the fee simple of 

in somebody vested the 
in the parsons as trustees 
parishioners, 


the Church 


ing to meet ono 

issue by raising another. (Hear.) had been 
and woald continue to be o . Heshould have 
been the case, know- 


felt surprised if the co 
as he 1 etely some men’s minds 


cal differences to the com- 
and right. (“ Hear, hear, 
and murmurr.) But — J at his bill, tho 
n 


ha t, was an honest attempt to settle 
22 — aye an equitable basis, he hoped the 
House would pass the second reading, and allow it to 
Colonel Banrreror moved that the bill 


read a second time shah Sop, 8 Sine and 


be- 
sug- 
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there would be no cause for the disturbances in 
churchyards which would inevitably attend the 
working of the prosent bill. (Hear, hear.) He 
understood that the hon. member for Salford (Mr. 
Cawley) was about to bring in a bill to amead the 
Burial Laws by providing for the opening of many 
additional graveyards in rural localities, where they 
were much needed (there being no real grievance in 
the towns), and he thought such a bill would remedy 
any difficulties having an actual and tangible 
existence. 

Mr. Strorprornp-Sackevitte said he should have re- 
joiced if the bill which came down from the select 
committee of last year had been such as he could 
support. It was in but few cases that any grievance 
was likely to arise under the existing law, because, 
in most nces, a burial-ground was attached to 
the Dissenters’ chapels, and owing to the increasing 
number of Dissenters’ burial-grounds the probability 
of any such grievances arising was diminishing day 
by day. It was only in districts where the popula- 
tion was sparse that a difficulty was likely to arise. 
The Church of England had denominational rights 
as well as the Nonconformists, and it would be a 
great blow to those rights were Dissenting ministers 
to be permitted to perform a service in her church- 
yards which was inconsistent with her doctrines. 
The hon. member for Salford had given notice of his 
intention to introduce a bill which he hoped would 
meet with the approval of hon. members on that side 
of the House. He was anxious that the clergymen 
of the Church of England should be ralieved from 
the painful obligation of reading the service of the 
Church over the bodies of Dissenters, whose families 
might object to such a proceeding. If the Dissenters 
(Hen ed might easily establish central cemeteries. 

ear. ä 

Mr. Hewry Ricuann: I am sorry the hon. and 
gallant gentleman has felt it his duty to oppose the 
second reading of this bill. I do not for one instant 
call in question the perfectly conscientious motives 
by which he is prompted to take that course, nor 
have we any reason to complain of the spirit in 
which he has discharged what he acknowledges is a 
painful duty. (Hear, hoar.) It appears to me that 
what we ask for under this measure is not a very 
lirge concession to the rights of conscience and the 
claims of Christian charity. And certainly after what 
18 took place during the last session of Parliamént, I 
14 did hope that we might have been spared another 

7 conflict on this subject. For not only was there a 
full discussion conducted with much ability and in 
an excellent spirit on both sides, which ended ina vote 
in favour of the bill of two to one, but it was referred 
to a select committee, on which I had the honour 
to serve, and by which every lins and almost every 
word was carefully considered. And whon I remind 
the House that among those who represented the 
opposite side on that committee were one of the 
members for the University of Oxford, the hon. 


member for South-West Lancashire, the hon. mem- 
ber for Boston, and, above all, the hon. member 
for the University of Cam „ himself a whole 
host as a defender of the faith—(laughter and 
cheers)—it will be readily understood that the 
views and the interests of the Church of nd 

with no want either of ability 
But while those hon. tlemen 
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rotted 
—s back 12 Hees, to see ne py wl 
na of some gentlemen ta, tho not the 
bers of the — be defeat . any cost. 
May I be permitted to remind the House once more 
there are two classes of perso 


is a numerous and 9 


urch 


(Hear, hear.) There are some of 
selves who feel strongly on this 
A‘ter our discussion last year, there 
of the public journals a letter from 
Carr, rector of Barniog, in which he said: 
law stands at present, I believe 
. By woh abe ody lhe 9 

| yard, e over the 
2 the excommunicate, or the suicide. 


| at a chapel, 


and enclosed for the common 


service has the character of a proscription, which it 
ought not to have. In this lies a great burden on 
the conscience of the clergy, a great scandal to the 
Church, and a grievance to the Nonconformists; and 
all these are made more apparent by the fact that, 
while you must refuse the service to an unbaptized 
catechumen, yon must grant it to a notorious pro- 
fligate. I venture to think that we ought to do all 
we can to remove these evils, both from our own in- 
teroat, and from consideration to the Nonconformist, 
whom one would be grieved to harass at r, time of 
sorrow.” (Cheers.) But there is another and a 
much larger class for whom we plead under this 
measure, including all the Nonconformists of thie 
country, of whatever name, who are forbidden to 
have their dead buried in the churchyards by their 
own ministers, and with their own form of religious 
service. Hon. gentlemen opposite are apt to say that 
this is a very small grievance. I dare say to them 
it is no grievance, because they do not suffer it; but 
those who wear the shoe must be allowed to judge 
where, and to what extent, it pinches. But if they 
were, by a little effort of the imagination, to reverse 
the case, and to put themselves in our position, I 
think they would fiod that it is by no means an in- 
significant griovance. Let them imagine that, when 
a near relative of theirs dics, instead of having him 
buried by their ownclergymn, the religious instructor 
and adviser of them and their family, perhaps their 
intimate personal friend, who has been with them at 
every critical moment of their lives, sorrowing 
with them ia their sorrows and eympathising in their 
joys; who has bent with them at the death-bed of 
the departed, administering to him tho last consola- 
tions of religion, and afterwards mingled his tears 
with theirs over the coffin—instead, I say, of 
having the service of such a one, they were obliged 
to have recourse to a person who may be an 
entire stranger to them, or who may be a man 
whom they cannot respect, and towards whom they 
may feel strong antipathy. And let them further 
conceive that the service performed by this individual 
is not that which they love—the beautiful service ap- 
pointed for the on in their liturgy, but some- 
thing else, which, though substantially unexception - 
able, is not what they are accustomed to, what they 
prefer, and what is most in harmony with their own 
religious views and feelings and tastes. I ask them, 
if they wore compelled to submit to this, would they 
not feel it to be a serious grievance, from which they 
would come to us to ask for relief? Well, then, do 
unto others as ye would wy! should do unto you. 
(Cheers.) But what are the objections to this mea- 
sure? The one serious objection I have heard is 
this, that if Nonconformist ministers were admitted 
to perform a funeral service in the churchyard, they 
would take advantage of that right to do or say some- 
thing that would be offensive to the clergyman or to 
Ohurchmen generally. Well, I believe a more 
chimerical apprehension than that never troubled any 


man’s brain. (Hear, hear.) Do hon. gentlemen 
really imagine that, when men are gathered around 
the grave of a deceased friend, when every mind is 


solemn and every heart is sad, they would seize that 
moment to launch forth into theological or ecclesias- 
tical controversy, or to indulge ia bitter sectarian 
allusions? (Hear, hear.) Why, they must think 
Dissenting ministers to be devoid of all decent feeling 
and of all common sense. (Hear, hear.) They say 
that sometimes now unbecoming scenes take place in 
r No doubt, but that arises from the exist - 
ing state of the law. If scenes of agitation and excite- 
ment, little in accordance with the decorum and re- 
verence due to the occasion, do now ocour, it is 
because some indiscreet or over-zealous clergy- 
man takes 2 of his position to deal 
a blow on the yet bleeding wounds of those 
already smitten by the hand of death, that the 
indignation of the bystanders is stirred. Let them 
remove such provocations as these out of the way, 
and 1 will answer for it, that funeral services will be 
with all Christian solemnity and decorum. 
— But we are sometimes told, why don't 
issenters vide cemeteries and graveyards of 
A 


is was put pointediy by the hon. and 

ntlemen who moved the amendment. 

hy, said he, should a man who has been baptized 
and been married at a chapel, and 
attended religious worship at a chapel all his life, 
want to be buried in our churchyard? Well, in the 
first place, it is not your churchyard. (Oheers.) It 
is as much our churchyard as it is yours. ear, 
hear, hear.) On this t I can cite an authority - 
which you yourselves will not gainsay, that of Gibson, 


a former Bishop of London, and an tw 


on these questions. He says that by the ancient law 
of England, “‘ the parochial churchyard, being laid out 


respective 
always had, a 


of 64 


, and 
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the University of O 
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I assure 


pline, and the custom of coroner’s juri 
removed two of these classes, and fhe — 


riter | hear,” and a lau 
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places of the in the 
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There are thousands of Nonconformist chapels 
which have no grave-yatds, and that because 
it is impossible to get them. I can answer 
at least for that part of the country with which I am 
more immediately connected—the Principality of 
Wales, I wrote last year on this subject to a gentle- 
man as well r as any man | know with 
North Wales, and this was his reply: — As to the 
question you asked me, I do not find that all Carnar- 
vonshire has more than five for six burial-grounds 
belonging to Nonconformists. Bangor has a very 
good public cemetery, but I do not know of an 
others in the whole county. There may be four burial- 
grounds att iohed to chapels in Anglesea, some of 
which are fl led, and there may be three public 
cemeteries. Ia Montgomeryshire I do not know of 
a single cemetery, and but four burial grounds 
attached to chapels. The other counties are much 
the same.” Another gentleman in South Wales 
writes: —“ In this county of Cardigan the Oalvin- 
istic Methodists have eighty-four chapels. Of that 
number only eighteen have places of burial of any 
extent, and some of those are only a little court in 
front of the chapel, while five of the eighteen are held 
under leases originally granted for terms of ninety- 
nine years and under. The principal reason that 
there are so few burial-places in this gy | is the 
difficulty to get land for the purpose that is freehold 
or under leases of long duration.“ A third corre- 
spondent says:—‘‘ The fact that so many Noncon- 
formist chapels are without burial-places is to be 
accounted for in this way. Lundlords, when they 
grant sites for chapels, will only grant just sufficient 
on which to erect the building; and generally in 
those cases when they grant a little more land, the 
leases are so short—fifty or sixty years—that no one, 
of course, would dream of using it as a burial- 
place.” The state of the case, therefore, in Wales is 
this. Members of the Church of Eagland, for such 
the landowners are generally—sometimes, no doubt, 
from the ition on which they hold their 
own estates, which forbid their alienating any 
part by sale; but in other cases, I fear, from a 
mere ar use of the rights of property 
as owners of the soil—refuse to the Noncon- 
formists a bit of God's earth in which to 
bury their owa dead with their own rites. They are 
thus driven to the churchyards, and when they get 
there you shake your canon-law in their faces, and 
say to them, You B iptists, if you bring your chil- 
dren to be buried h:re, you must be content 
to bury thom with the burial of a dog, with- 
out one word of Christian faith and hope being 
uttered over their graves; and you other Non- 
conformists, if you are to bury your dead here, 
they must be buried by our minister, and with our 
service, and you shall not be allowed to open your 
own lips.“ Hon gentlemen opposite are the best 
iudges of what is most wise and expedient for them 
to doin the interests of their on Church. But I 
think, if I were a member of the Ohurch of England, 
I should try to promote the passing of this bill with 
both hands. (Hear, hear.) You must be aware that 
the tie which binds many millions of the people of . 
this courtry to your Church is, for various reasons, 
very much loosened. But there is one tie which 
nearly all men feel more or less. The staunchest 
Dissenter, the most invetorate Radical, is not wholly 
insensible to the halo of veneration and sacredness 
which gathers around the old churchyard, where 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep, 


and among others their own forefathers, But you 
are doiug all you can to sever that tie. (Hear, hear. 
Hon. gentlemen can hardly be aware bow mu 
these exclusive and invidious 22 to which 
— so tenaciously cling, and the scenes of scandal 
and outrage to which the rigid enforcement of these 
privileges lead, tend to alienate and embitter the 
miads of multitudes as regards their Church. I think, 
therefore, that not merely for the sake of the rights 
of conscience which we urge, and the claim: of 
Christian charity which you agree with us ought to 
be cultivated, but for the interests of your own 
Church, it would be well for you to let this bill pass 
into law. (Obeers.) 


Mr. Berzsrorp-Hors congratulated the hon. mem- 
ber who had just sat down upon bis having joined the 
most extreme Ritualists in the Church of England, 
inasmuch as he wore ia his button-hole the badge of 
one of those black-letter ssint’s days which had 
moved the indignation of even so staunch a Church- 
man as the hon. member for East Surrey. (The hon. 
member wore the emblem of St. David.) (“ Hear, 

) While admitting that the bill 

ble as it could be made, he 
e amendment. This bill did nothing 
to meet the case of the burial of an un- 
baptized person, but fortunately the difficulty that 
arose in such a case had been met by the report of 
the Ritual prety ie which 88 that a 
certain service performed by the clergyman 
over the body of an unbaptizod person. It was solely 
due to the moderation of the clergyman of the 
parish that a riot did not occur recently ia 
one of our churchyards on the occasion of Mr. 
Eleazer Joneses delivering in it, under the pretence 
of a funeral oration over a deceased Dissenter s grave, 
a bitter denunciation of the Church of England. If 
we were to have an infinite number of Eleazer 
Joneses d inside a churchyard, and almost 
within the church itself, then it was manifest that 
the og of this bill would engender much ill - 
b and ill-feeling. A clergyman of the Church 
of Eogland not utter over the grave one 
word which was not in the Burial Service; but 
in the case of a Nonconformist mini ° 


was as little o 
should 


ards attached 
the right hon. nenn mistaken. 


inister 
rr 
did not exist. The hon. member oj posit: 
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. Richard) spoke of the burial service con- dangers. It was notin accordance with the feelings THE PROPOSED WESTMEATH . 5 
deere fn beende eee manner and oom tel Tele Westmeath inquiry 
Eleaser J though perform o buri ous or offensive discourses should be pronoun : +. ) 
— in a — manner when almost within the | on those solemn occasions, and in that lay the thor: ha yom. Sn 


lr ‘Pn: | Of studious moderation and conciliatory tone. He 
walls of one of our churches he delivered a speech | security. (Hear, hear.) But it was said that if Dis- had ho 

against the Church, under the pretence of making a senters were admitted to the churchyard they would Wel ges Bo vad yey comand ry 
funeral oration. He (Mr. B. Hope) saw no safe- | require to be admitted to the pulpits of the Church. would have given great satisfaction, not only in the 
guard in thie bill against any member of the free- | The bill, however, did not propose any such thing, House, but still more out of doors. Even now it was 
thinking German sects preaching an oration over the | and it was quite unnecessary to fight with shadows | not too late to retrace their steps without compro- 
grave of one ‘of his fellow-members in one of our | when they had realities to contend with. Referring mising their dignity, The withdrawal of the . 
churchyards. Any of those sects might register a to the good which had been done in Ireland by the jution would enable them to appear with a united 
so-called place of worship, and appoint a spokesman, | bill which his right hon. friend the Postmaster. front before the world. and especially before Ireland, 
and there was nothing in the bill to prevent that General had introduced, he — was polemical | resolute and determined to put down crime by what- 
person from coming to any churchyard and holding | heat or animosity less Bre ent in Ireland | ever measures might be necessary. He pts. the 
a so-called religious service which would irritate not | than in England that equally y results might | Government that on his side of the House there would 
only the clergyman, but the Dissenting minister of not be expected from similar | tion? It was be no hesitation in entrusting them with le 
the parish. hen Hardy died one of his fellow con- | quite as much in the interest of the Church as of] powers if they claimed them on their own — 
spirators delivered what was virtually a political | religious freedom that he supported the second read- bility. i 


oration over his grave; and, under this bill, similar | ing. hear.) Sir R. P : 

orations might be delivered in — of our church · A poued said that gentlemen on that (the | the 11 9 8 2 

yards, The supporters of this bill invited the very 2 side claimed to be the s, not of the | the House. He 11 the ‘ast mieaker fob his 

grievance which they pretended to be desirous of clergy, but of the preponderating body of the mem- tem oe of tone and uprightness of intention 

abolishing. He was ready to go to any extent in | bers of the Church, and theréfore they opposed the so marked ant SOS — 

making the acquisition of land for grounds for all second reading. He ciple a the measure use he | of the Home Seoretary (Mr. Hardy), who — 
0 as 


kinds of people as easy, as cheap, and as general as looked upon its prin in direot antagonism to ° 
pomible Dissenters had the — * of saying the | the principle of an Established Church. „L 2 — meant forcible 
uri 


al service in the house of the d , which, r. S. Montur said he had received a letter on something to be thankful for N on —— 


he believed, was usual in Scotland. They had the | this subject from Archdeacon Allen, in which he said 40 90 
power of carrying the body to any place of worship, | that he felt the Dissenter had a fair right of inter- — * Tue 2 4 0 
where prayers might be said and hymns sung, and | ment in the churchyard of the h, with the ser- gould not withdraw from their proposal, because 
such exhortations might be deliv as might com- | vices of his own denomination, but that the clergy- they deemed it politic and y. Neither did 
fort.and cheer the survivors. But the fragment of | man — not to be called upon to perform this ser- they admit that their Irish 1 had failed. The 
privilege which the supporters of the bill sought for | vice. The hon. member went on to say that ulterior | Peace Preservation Act had enabled them to repress 
could not be granted without causing scandals much measures had been talked of, but he submitted to | the outward s of discontent, while the beneficial 
greater than those which they attempted to check. members opposite that they would be veg ey in | legislation of 9832 had gone to the hearts of 
Mr. M’Cture said he had attended hundreds of | their resistance to those measures if they did this act | the people with its healing and scothing influence, 
burials of Nonconformists in Irish churchyards with | Of justice. He suggested thet it would be a gracious | and was performing for the distant as well as the 
out hearing one word of offence against the Church. | thing for the House to ogre the second reading | immediate fature that permanent work which it was 
(Hear, hear.) It was an insult to the Nonconfor- without a division, leaving it to be understood that, | its main object to accomplish—a declaration which 
mists to insinuate that they had no sense of decorum. | provided they left the essential principle of the bill | was received by the House with mingled cheers 
This was a reasonable measure, and he hoped it | untouched, its supporters were ready to consider any | and laughter. ie would not be in conformity with 
would be passed into law. . amendment that might be proposed in committee. the true spirit of the constitution to demand 
Mr. Cross said if Dissenters would perform their] Earl Pancr, as one of the members of the com. fresh powers infringing on, the Hberty of the subject 
burial service at their homes or in their own chapels | mittee to which this bill was referred last year, must | without an impartial inquiry into the circumstances 
he had no objection to Dissenters being buried in gaz that he did not think that the securities in the | of the case. As to the suggested suspension of the 
our churchyards. He regretted to find that they bill were any security at all. If chere was one thing | Habeas Corpus Act, the Government did not think 
were determined, if possible, to obtain permission to | that increased his dislike to the bill more than | that the four murders and attempts at murder, which 
eclebrate their funeral service in dur churcbyards, | another, it was the way in which the hon, member 
If such permission were granted, he believed it would | who had charge of the bill evaded mecting the objec- 
be a blow at the existence of the Church of England. | tion that if they allowed this power to the Noncon- 
He admitted that it was the right of every Dissenter | formists to go into the * „* they could not 
to be buried in the churchyard of his parish, but keep them out of the church. He had always under- 
subject to this condition—that he should be buried | stood consecrated to be ground set apart for 
according to the rites of the Church of England. | the use of the Esta Church. It was what was 
(Hear, hear.) sometimes called God’s acre, and he should have 
Sir T. LLorn remarked that the landlordsin Wales ey that that was the where members of 
did not refuse to let Nonconformists have sites for the Ohurch of England ht be separated from 
religious purposes. Nonconformists in their dea as they were in . cir 
r. Sober mn said there wers practical grie- life. (Ories of? Oh!“) 3 | 
vances and sentimental grievances, As to the latter Mr. Newpzcare was ‘not satisfied with the secu- 
he did not believe it was of the slightest use to pay | tities which the bill provided, and he described the 
attention to them, because if you removed them other | measure as one which deprived the members of the 


y 
sentimental grievances would spring up in their place. | Church of Hugland of their property in the church- ie. 
Joseph a into a pit: that ** a practical | yards. it had hone 
rievance, but the displeasure which the sight of Mr, Ossounz Mone briefly replied ; after which y 
Trcndecal ehnsed to Hemen was cals 6 sentimental the Houso divided, and the numbers w ey. 
For the second reading. oo 111 now en- 
Against i. v»» 149-62 1 
The announcement was received with cheers. The to oivilisa- 
bill was ordered to be committed on Wednesday, the vernment could , 
7th of June. : range of . 
what was by the sup The 


Mr. Cotto was one 


1 
f 
11 


this bill, bad as it was might be much worse. If it had under 
were renn y of a 0 of this 
where Dissenters might be interred, the bill would would inquire into the cir- 


hardly operate at all. In the hope that some such 
provisions would be introduced he would support the 
second reading. 

Mr. M’ Anrnon referred to the effects which had 
been uced in Ireland e measure that had 
been uced the 


4 


On Thursday Mr. Baver gave a qualified 
that the Licensing Bill be introd 


—_— 


plored somebody on the 
get up and say, in a plain, un 
manner—not with a cloud of words—what the 
| Government really meant bs do in this matter, for 


was required that ample 
given to the clergyman in order 
different burial services might not clash, and a 
further security was offered that the 

be performed by ministers or members of a body 
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tary did not suggest it. | 

Mr. Osnonxs made a characteristic speech against 
the Government, He protested that the Prime 
Minister's speech had thrown a thicker moral and 
material fog than ever over the object of the com- 
mittee. It was a mere whim of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
which evidently was not acceptable to his most 
stanch supporters, and its sole object was to screen 
Ministerial debility and executive weakness. 


What is the situation? We have a strong Govern- 
ment, with a set of ardent supporters who were ready 
to vote anything the right hon. gentleman proposed. 
Cheers and laughter.) His name was almost the only 

ustings cry they would con d to use; and to be 
Gladstonian was to be successful. We now fiud this 
strong Government very much in the position of a weak 
woman, who when she hesitates is lost. (Laughter.) 
This strong Government, crammed with information as 
to the state of things in Westmeath, with evidence 
ready, and not only evidence, but measures —romedies 
which they do not seek at your hands, and which they 
are ready to pass—ask you, nevertheless for a secret 
and select committee. The right hon. gentleman 
endeavours 
when Lord 
that of the right hon. gentleman, though 
80 confiding (A laugh),—came down with his green bag 
to the House of Commons and prodaced his evidence. 
Instead of this the right hon. gentleman calls for a com- 
mittee, and what is the committee to do? It is to act 
very much the part of a silent friend. e It 
is to produce a remedy. (Laughtor.) e truth must 
be spoken, This committee is nothing more than a 
screen for Ministerial debility and Executive incapacity. 
(Langhter.) The First Minister is always very great 
upon the abstract question, and asked what are the 
elementary obligations of a Government, though he did 
not answer the question. (Laughter.) Now, what are 
the elemen 0 of a Uovernment? 
First of all, what is the use of a Cabiret at all! 
Why is it sel if at the first critical 
moment it runs under the wis of a_ select 
committee of the House of Commons? (Hear, 
hear.) This Cabinet has lately been whitewashed, it 
has been reconstructed, the cards have reshuffled, 
and the Cabinet comes back to the old military position 
of “as you were.” (Laughter.) Let us look at the 
.... In peapemite oxteas ss 
principle whic o extend to 

the military r How successful it has been in 
this instance! We all know the right hon. r 
is rather exclusive la his Cabinet „ (Laaghter.) 
If he bas a prefe he does like best, I be- 


* not 
is 


Hemet (ae 

» hear.) Just look down the list. 

There have been several 

racked thet at a get back the old 
re over 0 0 

Whig combination, — In fre fact is the 

Whigs are hever happy unless they are iu office. 

(Laughter.) It is the old story,—Naturam expellas 

, tamen 74 recurret. Aud the consequence is 

that we have all the old —4 party back again, and, 

true to Whig antecedents, oot satified with knocking 

their heads against walls in the orlinary course of 

1 must pro a special wall, in the shape 

of a committee, in order to ran their heads against 

that. (Laughter.) a 

The Ian Sor terron-GuanAT (Mr. Dowse) re- 

ied to Mr. Osborne in the same vein, hinting that 

the ‘‘ confiding’ Minister would sentence him for 

eighteen months to the treadmill of office he would 

become not only a silent but a grateful member. 

t on the — question was sub- 

y the same as of his leader, He ex- 

that the committee would examine witnesses 

uld not go to Dublin Oastle to give informa- 

uld inquire whether these outrages were 

| by illegal combi and the reasons 

thinking so; and the members of the committee 

would have the opportunity of testing the evidence 

by croes-examination. The Government would not 

— from r of p — — ed 

m necessury, none wou 

more delighted if the reault should be to show that 

egislation was unneceseary for West- 

meath. As to seoresy, it would remain in the dis- 

cretion of the House refuse to the com- 


ceded by immediate action, to remedy a state of 
thingy which the Irish Secretary had pronounced to 
be intolerable; and he held the Government respon- 
sible for every life lost by their policy of shifts and 
delays, Dr. Ball went on to canvass at length the 
success of the healing which he con- 
had fostered a 


At a quarter before twelve, Mr. Macuinz moved 
the adjournment of the debate, to which Mr. Guap- 


ron objected, and on a division the motion was 
beaten * 


Mr. 
= 
„Duni declining to countenance it, the motion 


to — for the times 1812 and 1818, 
Castlereagh, parsuing a bolder course than b 


ö 


the great | of Prince Metternich. The date of his de 
15 especially ill chosen, as it took place while M. Jules 


was withdrawn. The House then divided on the 
previous question, which was rejected by 398 to 
26, the great bulk of the Conservatives either leavin 
the House or voting with the Government. Finally, 
a third division was taken on the main question— 
the appointment of the select committee—which was 
carried (without amendment) by 256 to 175. 

Some other business was disposed of, and the House 
adjourned at twenty minutes past one o’clock. 


— — 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ono Friday Mr. R. N. Fowxer rose to call atten- 
tion to the affairs of South Africa, particularly to 
the country in which diamonds have recently been 
discovered, and asked the House to call upon the 
Government to take steps to ascertain to what extent 
the Confederation of British possessions in South 
Africa and of the adjacent territories is practicable. 
Quoting from Mr. Chesson’s pamphlet, he showed that 
since the annexation of the Orange Kiver Territory 
the emigrant farmer who settled over the Vaal 
River had carried on a system of slavery under the 
guise of child apprenticeship. There was some 3 
that the South African republics would voluntarily 
form a confederation, and thus bring the Vael River 
district under a system of government which would 
ut down slavory. This, at least, was a movement 
which the Government should encourage; and he 
moved a resolution calling on them to inquire into 
the practicability of the project. Mr. Gilpin, Mr. 
Kinnaird, and Mr. Buxton supported this view. 
Lord Bury warned the Government of the danger 
of being led into another series of African wars. 
Mr. Knatcusuiit-Hvucnuessen remarked that a great 
deal of money and many lives had been lost in 
colonisation and planting Christianity in uncivilised 
districts, and it could not be too clearly understood 
that, although Government would studiously avoid 
ome any obstacles in the way of colonisation by 

ndividual effort, it was not prepared to spend 
money and risk lives by pursuing a policy of an - 
nezation. With regard to the colonies already 
annexed to the Crown, the policy of the Government 
would be to encourage self-dependence and promote 
self-government. Sir C. AppEratey and Mr. Torrens 
regretted the abandonment of the Orange River Ter- 
ritory by the British Government. Ia the end the 
motion was withdrawn. — 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT PARIS. 

In calling attention to the circumstances under 
which Lord Lyons left Paris on the 17th Sept., 
Sir R. Peet dwelt upon Lord Granville's repeated 
instructions that he should remain, and his own 
protestations up to the 12th Sept. that he desired to 
stay, and attributed his final departure—or as the 
hon. baronet called, his“ flight —to the persuasions 
rture was 


Favre was negotiating with Count Bismark, and 
when the influence of the British Ambassador might 
have had a most beneficial effect; and the absence 
of our Ambassador at the time when M. Thiers was 
negotiating with the Prussian Chancellor in October 
was still more injurious to the prospects of peace. 
The question upon which those negotiations went off 
was that of the revictualling of Paris; and if Lord 
8 had been on the spot, he could have informed 
. Thiers that it was not necessary to insist upon that 
int. The member for Tamworth described the con- 
uct of Lord Lyons as “ unmanly and ungenerous, 
and declared that unless a better defence could be offered 
for him than could be derived from the Blue Book, 
it was clear that he had been guilty of a dereliction of 
his duty to our fellow-countrymen ia Paris, whom 
he left to the offices of Mr. Washburne. 
The absence of Mr. Atlee, the British Consul. 
and Colonel Olermont, the Military Attaché, 
were also severally commented upon by 
the ht hon. baronet. Mr. J. Go.psmip 
approved of the conduct of Lord Lyons in quitting 
Paris, as he would otherwise have been cut off from 
communication with his own Government as well as 
with that of France, but strongly condemned the 
absence from Paris of Mr. Atlee, whose duty it was 
to protect the interests of British subjects there. Mr. 
B. Cocnrans, in defending the British Ambassador, 
relied a good deal upon the desire ex by M. 
Jules Favre that the representatives of foreign 
Governments should not be shut upin Paris. Lord 
Exrmro did not enter far into the particulars of the 
case, but confined himself chiefly to an appeal to the 
character and services of Lord Lyons. The real 
defence of the British Ambassador was offered by 
Mr. Guapstong, who after Mr. W. Lowther and 
Mr. Rylands had addressed the House, declared that 
Lord gone had acted upon rules and considerations 
supplied to him by the Government, and that there- 
fore, if ho had done wrong, not he, but the Ministry, 
was responsible. The Government were anxious 
that he should be in a position to communicate both 
with them and with a French Government; and 
therefore they considered that he had exercised a 
wise discretion in goiag to Tours. Lord Lyons, he 
said, would have sent one of his staff back to Paris, 
but could not obtain permission from the Prussians. 


THE INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Sir F. Gotpsmun, referring to the recent establish- 
ment of an Engineering ag « under the auspices 
“4 the India Office, moved the following resolu- 

on :— 

That, in the opinion of this House, 
by — * —— r 

the Government of India as civil engineers, ought not to 
be excluded by reason of their not having been educated at a 


Government college. 
Mr. Grant Durr, defending the system, said the 
pen competition in England and 


original plan of o 
oy ees training India had pre | 
„ 


and, what was more, the experience of 


years had taught them that scientific training in 
England, like so much more of our training, was in 
g | a chaotic, and indeed most rudimentary, atate. 


The course of the discussion turned almost ex- 
clasively against the Government scheme, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Winterbotham, Sir D. Corrigan, Sir J. 
Lubbock, Dr. Ball, &c., ull condemning it. Mr. 
Lyon Plarram alone supported the Government, 
and, though the Cuancetior of the Excurauer 
added his advocacy to that of Mr. G. Durr, they 
were beaten by fifty-two to forty-six votes. Sir F. 
Goldsmid left the House and did not vote for his own 
resolution. 

On the Artorney-Gengrat moving that the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act Repeal Bill be referred to a 
select committee, he was met by Mr. Newprcare's 
counter-motion for a committee to consider the opera- 
tion of all laws, including the canon law, affecting 
the assumptiou of ecclesiastical titles. On a division 
Mr. Newdegate was beaten by eeventy-three to ten. 
The bill was then ordered to be referred to a select 
committee. 3 

The House adjourned at ten minutes past one 
o'clock. . 


THE ARMY PURCHASE SYSTEM. 


Thero was a large attendance of members on 
Monday, and the galleries were also very full. 
Prince Christian for some time occupied a seat 
above the clock, and in the latter part of the evening 
was joined by Prince Arthur. 8 

Mr. CanpweLL moved the second reading of the 
Army Regulation Bill without a word, and Colonel 
Loyp Linpsay at once rose to ask the House to de- 
clare that the expenditure 2 for the national 
defences and other demands on the Exchequer do 
not at present justify any vote of public monoy for 
the extinction of purchase in the army. The gallant 
colonel referred in detail to many matters connected 
with our military system not exactly included within 
the terms of his motion, and maintained that all that 
was wanted in the British army was reorganisation, 
while the abolition of purchase would impose a heavy 
burden upon the taxpayers, would deteriorate the 
character of our officers, and would destroy our 
regimental system. In this view he was seconded by 
Colonel Luxe Wirz, who recommended not com- 
pulsory service, but compulsory drill of all the 
youth of the country, as a more advisable men- 
sure of army reſorm than “ trotting after the skirts” 
of Mr. Trevelyan, and devoting the public money to 
“ the furtherance of a family mania.“ 

Mr. Davison, the new Judge-Advocate-G2neral, 
pointed out the evils and mischiefs of the purchase 
system. The abolition of purchase, he asserted, 
would not in any way interfere with our regimental 
system ; and without the adoption of such a measuro 
it was utterly impossible to reorganise tho army. 
Colonel O. Linpsay maintained that purchase was a 
private arrangement, and declared that the money 
paid for its abolition would be a dead loss to the tax- 
psyers; while Sir Gzorncs Gazy expressed a confi- 
dent opiaion that it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to attempt to bring the regular army into 
union with the auxiliary forces without proposing - 
such a measure as this. In the absence of purchase, 
however, it would be impossible to resort toa system 
of seniority, and we must have recourse to selection 
and comp retirement. Captain Sraniey ex- 
pressed himself as in the abstract a supporter of the 
abolition of the purchase system, but criticised the 
details of the Government measure, and expressed his 
disapproval of many ofits most important provisions. 
Mr. H. R. Baanp admitted that the system of purchase 
facilitated promotion, but comparing its evils with its 
advantages, came to the conclusion that its maintenance 
was inexpedient, and that the best course would be for 
Parliament and the nation to make up their mind at 
once to the sacrifice necessury for the abolition. 
Lord Manon, on the contrary, gave an unqualified 
support to Oolonel Lindsay’s resolution. Mr. 
Mountz 2 au the abolition of the pur- 
chase system, but he was not so well satisfied with 
other provisions of the bill. Colonel Gurm in- 
dulged in some criticisms upon the system of con- 
trol“; and declined to sanction the expenditure of 
several millions for the abolition of a system which 
he believed to be beneficial. To Mr. U. Buxton it 
was a matter of the d t that he was com- 
pelled to separate himself from his friends upon this 
question; but as he believed that the abolition of 
purchase would not really democratise the army— 
which was not even now an aristocratic institution 
—be could not give his sanction to the enormous 
expenditure which it would involve. . 

ajor Annurnnor explained the reasons which 
induced him to oppose the second reading of the bill. 
Mr. Hzapiam was willing to pay the regulation 
prices; but recommended in place of the payment of 
over-regulation rates the adoption of by 
seniority. General Hzersert was no a to 
the abolition of the 3 system if fairly carried 
out ; but warned the Government and the House 
that it would render necessary the establishment of 
a large and expensive scheme of retirement. Mr. 
WuitBreaD strongly protested against Mr. Head- 
lam’s proposal to, pay only the regulation prices ; 
and when Captain Talbot had delivered a successfnl 
maiden against the bill, and in support of 
the regimental system, the debate was, on the motion 
of Lord Elcho, adjourned till Thursday. 

A little other business was dis of, and the 
House rose. 


The Sun newspaper, after a flickering existence, 
has ceased to appear. It was established in 1792, 
r 
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DIVISION ON THE BURIALS BILL. 


— — — 


following is the division list of Wednesday 
ih, See the Burials Bill was carried by 211 to 149 


Bhd 
vote AYES. 
Acland, T D Finnie, WwW M Laren, LL 
P Fitemaurice, Lord Marling, 8 8 
Ag W Ford ‘wD Melly, G 
tte, Col * ey, 
— Forster, WE Nerz, J 
Austrutber, Sir R Fortescue, Hu D Miall, EB 
Armitatead, Gilpin, O Milbank, F A 
Beines, E Gladstone, W H Miller, J 
Barclay, A C Glyn, HonGG f Mitchell. TA 
Bass, A mid, Sir F onk, C J 
Bass, M T oldemid, J Morley, 8 
Baxter, W en, GJ untz, P H 
Bazley, Sir T y, K T icol, J D 
Beaumont, Gower, Hn EFL O’Brien, Sir P 
Beaumont, Capt F „ lvy, Sir J 
Biddulph, M Grant, Col Hon J Onslow, G 
Bolckow, HWF Grey, Sir G almer, J H 
Bouverie, R P Grieve, J J : M. AN 
Bowring. EA Groavenor, Han N Pelham, Lord 
Brand, ii Grosvenor, Capt R Philips, R N 
Brand, H R Guest, M J Pim, J 
Brassey, H Hamilton, JGO Playfair, L 
Brassey, T Harcourt, WGG Plimsoll, 8 
right, J Hardcaatle, J A Potter, Kk 
Rrinckman, Capt Harris, J D Potter, T B 
Bristowe, 8 B Haviland- Barke, BE Price, W EB 
Brogden, A Headiam, T & Ramaden, Sir J W 
Bruce, Lord C Rathbone, W 
Bruce, Reed, O 


SUMMARY. 
Voted in favour of the Bill 211 
Tellers i. <a 2 
Pairs 6 ¥ 10 
223 


Court, @ licial, and Personal News. 


Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, left Windsor 
Castle on Friday afternoon, and travelled by road to 
Claremont, which place they left yesterday. Clare- 
mont House is being prepared as a residence for 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorn after 
their marriage. | 

The special licence for the marriage of the Princess 
Louise with the Marquis of Lorn issued under seal 
of the Facalty Office, Doctors’-commons, on Satur- 
day. The preparations for the ceremony are now io 
an advanced condition. | 
It is announced that Lord Lurgan has had the 
hononr of showing his greyhound, “ Master McGrath,” 
to the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales 
during the past week. 

Holyrood Palace is being put in repair preparatory 
to the Queen's visit to Edinburgh, which will pro- 
bably be during May. . 


— 


— wz 


21,000/.; Mr. Bennooh said that the Refugees’ Bene- 
volent Fund amounted to 8,000/.; and Baron Gudin 
attended as the representative of a fund of 3,0001. 


YESTERDAY’S PARLIAMENT. 


The business in the House of Lords last night was 
unimportant, and the sitting short. | 

In the Commons, Mr. Disnazrx, with a certain 
solemnity of area. asked whether the — 
were aware that a treaty was negotiated ear be- 
tween the Courts of Russia and Prussia, Har to 
the war between Prussia and France; but all the iu - 
formation which he elicited from Mr. Gladstone was 
the simple statement that “we have not been in- 
formed of the existence of any such treaty.” 

Lord ExTIETD told Mr. Cochrane that the Foreign 
Omce had no knowledge of the “ contingencies ” 
under which Baron Brunow had, in conversation 
with Lord Malmesbury and Lord Clarendon, reserved 
the right of Russia to call in question some of the 
clauses of the treaty of 1856. 

The Paemier informed Sir H. Williamson that an 
“entirely satisfactory despatch bas been received 
from Mr. Odo Russell, explaining the passage in his 
despatch of November 22, which referred to the 
possible necessity of our going to war with Russia 
‘with or without allies.” Mr. Gladstone afterwards 
gave notice that, as the Conference upon the Black 
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Major Waterl ouse 
Mr. Dowcesvell 


Captain Dam) r 
Lord H. Scott 


Mr. Peek 
5 Baron M. Rothschild 
on” W. M‘C. Torrens also paired in favour of the 


after visiting Ferridres and Meaux, he 
would continue his journey homeward. ; 
The Emperor of Germany left Versailles at nine 
o'clock yesterda ing to hold the review. 
A correspondent at Viensis mentions that some 
festivals there, and in other towns, proposed to be 
held by the German party, in honour of the German 
victories in France, have been forbidden by the 
Austrian Government. 
At a Secret, Consistory held in Rome on the 5th, 
the vt refused to enter into relations with 
the I 


ernment, 

A meeting of the Mansion House French Relief 

Fund Committee was held yesterday, the Lord Mayor 

——4 Subscriptions amounting to nearly 

120, were reported. Lord Vernon, on bebalf of 
— Peasant- Farmers 


Mr. Watkin Will ams and Mr. Wingfield, who 
accidentally 


would ave tuppe rt ed the Bill, were 
shut out. 


H Hu A Richard. H 
— 15 Hon F — og "A Earl Granville entertained the Prince and Princese Thurtdey 17 - 2 : 4 bed 
Campbell, H of Wales, the Prince and Princess Christian, Prince , : pene’ N 
Candiieb, J ‘ d motion upon that subject, of which he given 
wat. - ED Arthur, the Prince and Princess of Teck, the Dake | notioo for the following night. 
Carter, Alderman Holland, 8 of Cambridge, and other distinguished guests, at| Aſter a short time had been spent (at the instance 
a cee ea dinner at the Foreign Office on Saturday. The | of Mr. Stevenson) in discussing the position of 
Cavendish, Lord F Howard, Hn OW Sartoris, H J Countess afterwards held a reception, which was jascholders under the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
Cavendish, Lord & Hughes, T Beely, d attended by several hundred persons. : Mr. Samvetsonw asked the appointment of a com- 
F og pall om The Times regrets to hear that Mr. Childers has | mittee to inquire into the law, practice, and effect of 
Cholmeley, Sir M James, H Sheridan, H B returned to London in a state which renders it grants of letters patent for inventions. After a long 
Clay. J emol, G Sherlock. D impossible that he should resume the duties of his debate, in which there was great diversity of opinion, 
Clifford, 0 0 Jubneton, A Simon, Serjeant | office, Mr. Childers is not suffering from any organic | the committee was granted. 
n Nen 1 disease ; his is simply a case of over-work, and ifthe| II. C od the Somes tn nledan ital bo 
-Bhuttleworth, Smith. . Aid | tt r. CANDLIBH as ouse to pledge i 
Collier, Sie R ’ crael kindness of his oll had per m make early provision for reducing the National Debt 
Colman, J J King, Hon JPL Stansteld, J an earlier relief he might before this have been able by 10,000,000“. a year. The motion was seconded 
a FF * —4 to return to the Admiralty with the p ora by Sir Joux Lonbock. who maintained that, with 
Oe mae ae long and useful career in the public service. As it | 5. : — 
Cowper Temple. W ben. K H venaon, J 0 alen or gy g proper economy, we might at once diminish our debt 
Craufurd, EHS Lambert, NG Strutt, Hon H is, a twelvemonth’s absolute intermission of all and reduce texation. A one oF two er 
Crawford, R W _— Lancaster, J Btnart, Col official cares is essential to his recovery. had been delivered, Mr. Lowe pointed out t in- 
t Mr. Goschen has been appointed Firat Lord of the | Flugtag tent inable annnitiesy our ad 
D'Arcy, MP Lawrence, W Taylor, b app cluding terminable annuities) our debt at the of 
Davies, R Laweon, Sir W Tollemache, Hon F | Admiralty, in snocession to Mr. Childers; and Mr. the great French war amounted to 900 millions, that 
— — J * Lea, T BA one ae = J Stansfeld becomes President ef the Poor-law Board, eight millions had since then been added to it, and 
Delehanty, Lestham, 1 Vivien, Capt Ho 3 with a seat in the Cabinet, He will be succeeded | lig de nom mounted to only 798 millions, thus show- 
Dickenson, 88 = Lewis, J D Weguelin, TM} to the Treasury by Mr. Baxter. None | ing that the payment of debt bed not, as Me. Cand: 
Dilke, Sir O W Lewis, J H Whalley, 9 H of these changes will involve re-election. hich seemed to think, been : leoted 
Dillwyn, LL Lueg, Sir r o Whitbread, 8 8 nn in entirely neg 
Dodson, J G Locke, J i we 1 dem gu during the last filty-five 
Downing, M Lubbocke, Sir Bill, Mr. Mandella will move, that the House of we wore pay off 
Drees. Lusk, A Williamson, Sir H | Commons, while willing to assent to such expendi- , 
aa We Fol e «=| tare as may be necessary for the abolition of purchase, 
« Young, A W is opposed to auy increase in the Army Hatimates. 
— —̃ñ— 
Postscript. of the country 
— mised further 
Wednesday, March 8, 1871. 
THE STATE OF PARIS. 
(From the Daily News Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tugspay. 
Great agitation prevails among the National Gua 85 
because y ex to be banded by — 
— d’Anrelies des Paladines, and reconstituted in new 
E. Phipps, O P battalions. 1 The General, in an order of the day, has 
ren Powell, W upon the National Guards to behave them- 
Sh and has he will repress disorder ; 
eWU Ridley, MW but still these Guards held paseescion of Montenaries 
J Round, J where are installed urbed. Paris is other- 
n ae hook wise tranquil. 
Holford,’ SP @ later. 0 It is at last arranged that the National Assembly 
Holford, R 8 Soourfleld. J shall sit for a time at Versailles. M. Picard went 
Holmesdale, Lord! Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir yesterday to make th , 6 Fawcett, and three groans for the borough members, 
Hoe, ASB Shirley, 8 it will be impossible who voted for the grant. 
Hornby, BK Smith, A 20th of this month, as the Germans will not, perhaps, Tus Oommitrez vron Itigcat ComBinations IN 
Hunt, G W Smith, FO entirely quit the p Wreruzarn.— The names of the members who will 
Ingram, HFM Smith, 8G Paris is at last to be supplied with cabs. Horses, | 
Jackson, R W Stanley, Hon * to the number of 5,000, ba ve been purchased from the 
Jenkinson, Sir & Starkie, J PO German army, at the price of 500 francs each. 
Dir ee The city is being rapidly vacated by the Mobiles, 
E Talbot, 3 G who are returning home. The disbanded troops aro 
Lacon, Sir E sent away, and replaced by marching regi- | Pemberton, Mr. Maguire, Mr. R. 
Laird, J x under a I Gregory, Mr. Bruen, and the O Conor Don. 
tae eae = gee Late he 
Liddell, Hon is left Versailles earl HOOLS.— At & } : 8 
— Sir morning — — 5 the review of the National Education League, held last evening at 9, 
Low east of Paris. It was not «xpected that | B 15 am- street, Strand, it was page agen lh 4 
Mahon, to Versailles; but it was be- Solved, “That any proposal to increase the ° 


mentery grants to existiug denominational schor le 
would be most injurious to the interests of a national 
system of education, and must be met with the most 
earvest and uncomprom sing opposition; and that 
it is desirable that Liberal members of the House of 
Commons should be urged to resist any such system 
of oc nourrent endowment.” 


MARK -LANE.— THIS DAY. 


Transactions on the Corn Exchange at Mark-lans to-day 
were restricted, but prices throughout were well supported, 
bere was a limited supply of English wheat on sale. 
Foreign wheat was in good supply. Sales in all descriptions 
were eff cted quietly, at fully the rates current on Monday 
lart. Parley was in fair supply. The trade was not active, 
but prices were quite’as high. Malt changed bands slowly, 
on former terms There was a better show of oats on the 
stands, which soll with less setivity, at firm quotations. 
Beans and peas were in f. ir demand, at steady currencies. 
Flour experienced a limited inquiry, but values ruled firm. 
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SUMMARY. 


Taz war between Germany and France is 
now at an end. On Wednesday last the pre- 
liminary treaty of peace was „ beſore the 
National Assembly at Bordeaux. Ita provisions 
in general were not discussed, but many protests 
were made against the alienation of French 
territory; but the advice of M. Louis Blanc, that 
France should boldly reject the treaty, and carry 
on a guerilla war, met with hardly any response. 
The matter having been declared urgent, the 
Parliament accepted the treaty by 546 to 107 
votes—the minority being composed chiefly 
of the members for districts which will now 
be annexed to Germany,.and of the Paria dele- 

ates. The former retired amid an affecting 

well from an Assembly in which they have 
no longer a right to sit; and many of the latter, 
including M. Rochefort, in obedience to an 
“ imperative mandate” from their constituents, 
also resigned their seats. e Treaty, thus 
ratified, was forwarded with all haste to Pari 
on Thursday, and, in the terms of the Armistice 
Convention, the German regiments, which had 
marched into Parie on Wednesday morning and 
made a triumphal bivouac” in the Cham 
Ely+ées and adjoining quarters, retired from the 
city on Friday morning. During that interval 
the Parisians were gloomy and excited, but 
the excellent arrangements which had been 
made prevented any outbreak. The Reds 
have reserved their hostile demonstrations for 
the Government of France, whose painful duty 
it will now be to overcome their armed resistance, 
and obtain possession of their entrenched camps 
flanked by at Montmartre and Belleville, 
by negotiation or force. 

The National Assembly at their meeting of 
Wednesday last found, as is the French 
custom, a scapegoat. It was useless to 
rail at the Germans for the hard terms 
they had imposed. But the declaration of a 
— ¥ that Napoleon III., “ whose name 
would be eternally nailed to the pillory of his- 


- tory,” oaght to sign the Treaty, gave rise to an 


exciting scene, which rose to tumult when M. 
Conti anf some Corsican representatives man- 
fully came forward to defend the Empire. In 
the end a resolution pronouncing the deposition 
of the 6 and adding that the As- 
sembly declares him to be responsible for all 
our misfortunes—the ruin, the invasion, and 
the dismemberment of France,” was carried 
with enthusiastic cheers; the deputies, with few 
exceptions, rising simultaneously to confirm 
the vote. A Committee has been appointed 
to inquire into all the acts of, and impeach, the 
late Government of Defence, and an ill-timed 
suggestion on Saturday that the Assembly 
should send some testimony of its gratitude to 
the people of England was received with in- 
dignant shouts of “No,” and rejected. At 


22 the French Parliament, which is soon to 


transferred to Versailles, yields to the influ · 


ence of M. Thiers, but it is impatient of the 


Republic, and eager to decree an Orleanist re- 


storation with the Duc d'Aumale as the chief of 
peace has 


the State. 
Ihe signing of the preliminaries of 
called forth a grateful telegram from the Em- 


r William to the Czar, who is credited with 
ving prevented the war from assuming 
„extreme dimensions.” The Emperor of Russia 
in reply expresses his happiness at being able 
to prove his sympathy ‘‘as a devoted friend,” 
though his subjects do not by any means share 
his views. This exchange of compliments has 
revived the report of the existence of a secret 
treaty between Prussia and Russia, of which, 
however, Mr. Gladstone last night declared, in 
reply to Mr. Disraeli, that he had no informa- 
tion. 

The felicitations of the Czar are not reflected 
in all parts of Germany. At least we are told 
that the harshness of the terms imposed on 
France has produced “a bad effect,” and has 
elicited universal reprobation” at Frank- 
fort, where it is said the war indemnity of 200 
millions (really, making all deductions, 160 
millions) will not only pay off all the recent 
German loans, but the old ones too, and leave 
a handsome balance in the Treasury! There 
are, it seems, Germans who do not approve of 
making a handsome pecuniary profit out of war. 
France, however, must pay to the last franc, and 
it is expected that a supreme effort will be 
made to clear off the whole of this gigantic 
liability during the present year, and thus 
entirely relieve the country from the presence 
of the enemy. | 

The House of Commons has wasted much 
valuable time during the week, owing chiefly to 
Mr. Gladstone's ill-advised proposal for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the condition of West- 
meath. So general was the conviction that the 
Prime Minister had made a mistake, as to create 
an impression that the motion would be with- 
drawn. Mr. Gladstone was, however, resolute, 
and on Thursday, after an animated debate, in 
the course of which Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Oa- 
borne poured out the vials of their wrath and wit 
upon the head of the Premier, a majority of 81 
voted the Committee, the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion guarding against the possibility of placing 
the Government in a minority on this question 
by walking out of the House without voting. 
Mr. Osborne's statement that the Committee 
was a mere whim of Mr. Gladstone's, which 
evidently was not acceptable to his most 
staunch supporters, is probably correct. 
A dreary discussion was began at Mon- 
day's sitting on Mr. Cardwell’s Army Re- 
guiation Bill, which will hardly terminate 
till Friday—all the generals and colonels 
in the House feeling ſt necessary to express 
(heir views on the proposed abolition of the 
purchase system. 14 the Government 
will have to modify their scheme so as to guard 
against the continuance of purchase under the 
new régime. 

The Government have sustained a great loss 
by the retirement of Mr. Childers, worn out 
with excessive devotion to his official duties. 
The statement of Commodore Roberts, of the 
United States, sent over to inspect the navies of 
Europe, who told Lord Granville that he was 
struck with the admirable state of our navy 
and its immense superiority to all the other 
navies with which he was acquainted, is 
striking testimony to the efficiency of Mr. 
Childers’s naval administration. He will be 
succeeded as First Lord of the Admiralty by 
Mr. Goschen, who has shown pet official 
capacity and leaves his mark at the Poor Law 
Board, though not believed to know much about 
the navy. . Stansfeld, who would probably 
have been the most capable successor of Mr. 
Childers, but who is not in great favour in high 
quarters, is transferred to * House, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Baxter will re- 

lace Mr. Stansfeld as Secretary of the 

reasury, at which many a Jax Admiralty 
official and contractor will rejoice. There are 
no doubt great difficulties in effecting Minis- 
terial rearrangements of which the public 
know nothing. But such considerable changes 
of Ministers, after they have gained valuable 
experience in their own departments, are 


Gladstone has, however, yielded to the feeling 
of his Liberal — 2 Mr. Stans- 
feld to the Cabinet, and we can only hope that 
Mr. Goschen at the Admiralty will closely follow 
in the footsteps of his energetic predecessor. 
The new Congress in America has begun its 
Session. The House of Representatives contains 
131 Republicans and Democrats; the 
majority of the former having greatly dimi- 
nished. Ere long it is probable there will be 
a keen struggle on the fiscal policy of the 
Union; the free-trade party being strong in 
the new House. But the it h Joint Com- 
mission now silting at Washington excites 
more interest than the proceedings of 
the Legislature, which has — ad- 
journed sine die. The Commissioners are 


going through s course of dine ing and recep- 
tions, and have hardly as yet proceeded to 
serious business. The American papers expect 


not desirable in the public interest. Mr. G 


asuccessful issue of the negotiations, but 
English correspondents are not so sanguine. It 
is said that the fishery problem is causing more 
trouble than the Alabama claims. It seems 
also that the cession of British America to 
the United States is actually to be brought be- 
fore the Commission, and a resolution proposed 
in the Senate declaring “ that the possession by 
Great Britain of the northern portion of the 
continent of North America is in ite very 
nature an obstacle to the permanent harmony 
of the two Governments, and a standing incite- 
ment to persons anxious to involve them in 
war,“ has been referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. This is rather an odd way 
of commencing amicable negotiations ! 


NATIONAL ENGAGEMENTS AND 
ARMAMENTS, 


Ture appears to be a growing tendency in 
the leading political men of the present day to 
lead this country back to that condition of en- 
tanglement in Continental affairs, from which 
most of us had fondly hoped it was gradually 
extricating itself, and, of course, to burden it 
with the largely increased armaments which a 
renewal of the bygone policy would render in- 
dispensable. The questions that come up for 
discussion in both Houses of Parliament in re- 
lation to the reorganisation of our milita 
forces, seem to take for granted that we shall 
not limit ourselves to a purely defensive system. 
It seems that, in the course of some three or 
four centuries, England has guaranteéd several 
of the States of Europe against dangers appre- 
hended at successive periods neighbouring 
Powers, and no limitations of time having been 
put upon the force of these covenants, she has 
at this moment an accnmulation of international 
obligations at sight of which her boldest states- 
man might well recoil. It is true that some of 
these covenants have become practically dor- 
mant. It is possible that, for many years to 
come, not one of them will claim active inter- 
ference on the part of the Government of the 
United Kingdom. But it is none the less cer- 
tain that we have so extensively mixed ourselves 
up with the distribution of political power on 
the Continent, that if we were st called 
upon to fulfil the promises we have so lavish! 
made, we should find the armaments whic 
already cost us some five-and-twenty millions a 
year, utterly insufficient for the maintenance of 
what is called our national honour.”’ 

We are not at all sorry, therefore, that on 
Monday last the Marquis of Salisbury called 
the attention of the House of Lords to this im- 
portant subject. With the — he had in 
view, and the tone which pervaded the greater 

rtion of his speech, it is, of course, impossible 
or us to sympathise to the smallest extent. 
Perhaps, as an Opposition leader, he felt him- 
self at liberty to handle the topics he brought 
forward with more recklessness as to the effect 
of his words, whether at home or abroad, than 
he would have felt if he had stood in the re- 
sponsible position of a Minister of the Crown. 

he gist of his remarks seemed adapted, if not 
intended, to enforce upon the Government the 
necessity of what to be called a “ spirited 
foreign policy,” and the consequent propriety 
of very — augmenting the national arma- 
ments. He reminded their ips that our 
guarantees covered pretty nearly the whole of 
EKurope—including Portugal, 0 Switzer- 
land, Greece, Turkey, and Sweden. He 
pointed out the scope and force of some of these 
guarantees, and he showed that they related 
almost invariably to those smaller Powers of 
Europe, marked out by the destiny of the world 
for ubsorption into one or other of the larger 
Empires, and whoze territories are, there- 
fore, of all others, most likely to be 
attacked. He contrasted the diminutive pro- 
portions of our army with the gigantic sca! 
upon which the armies of Russia, Austria, and 
ermany have been majntsined, and he drew 
the inference tha“, unless we were prepared to 
accept our réle d’effacement we might presently 
find ourselves in a position of terrible humilia- 
tion, unable to redeem our pledges, and, at the 
same time, prevented from disregarding them 
without an abnegation of duty which would be 
fatal to the honour of the — 

We conſess that Lord Granville's reply to the 
noble Marquis, whilst it effectually disposed of 
his r as to the insignificant position 
held by England at the present time, gave us no 
very consolatory assurances in respect of the 
future. He told us, indeed, that England, as 
she had done in the past, so she would in the 
future, maintain in good faith all her treaty 
engagements, but he did not point out how it 
was possible to do this in the event of adverse 
circumstances, without aa upon the 
country enormous burdens. Of course, he 


places some reliance, as in reason he is bound to 
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do, upon the moderate policy of each of the Great 
Powers, but we cannot conceal from ourselves 
the fact that self-restraint and moderation have 
not, of late, been very characteristic of their 
respective Sovereigns or Governments. The 
whole European system has undergone a radical 
change since 1815, and, within the last ten 
years, many old landmarks have disappeared, 
and the equilibrium adjusted by the Treaties of 
Vienna has been violently disturbed. It is 
time that we reviewed our position in relation 
to these facts. Technically speaking, there can 
be no doubt that we remain bound by stipula- 
tions which have now of themselves, or as the 
result of entirely new conditions, become prac- 
tically obsolete.. Morally speaking, however, 
our responsibilities have become greatly 
changed by the new aspect which the Con- 
tinental system has assumed. Would it not be 
wise for us to look these relations, and their 
respective obligations, fairly in the face? 
Ought we not to make up our minds, once for 
all, whether we will aitempt to disentangle our- 
selves from a position which has neither reason, 
policy; nor interest to recommend it, and to 
content ourselves with the development of that 
rational moral influence which we are com- 
petent to exert to the highest possible degree 
One thing or another. We must either take 
steps towards 
territorial interests with which we have been 
mixed up, or we must plunge once again into 
that vast abyss of foreign policy which sooner 
or later will absorb all the material resources of 
the country, and beggar a large proportion of 
our thriving lation. 
We are well aware that the of dis- 
entanglement would be a difficult and delicate 
one, and that it could not be completed in a 
hurry. . It might, too, be resisted by the false 
national pride of the classes which practically 
determine the character of our foreign policy. 
England, it will be said, can never be permitted 
to sink down into a second or a third-rate 
Power. England, we may reply, need never do 
that, even although she has the moral courage 
to recognise her true position among the nations. 
In regard to military force, she cannot pretend 
to vie with the great continental monarchies. 
To do so would be to invite, and almost to 
necessitate, that very humiliation which such a 
course is intended to avert. Providence has 


assigned to her a special g ical position, 
and, with it, special — detine. t her 
aspire, if she will, to teach the nations how to 
live,” but let her eschew ambition of 
„ with other nations in the work of 
mutual destruction. She has u vast indus- 
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obligations to and to herself to use all the 
powers entrusted to her in eradicating the social 
evils which a long succession of wars has already 
entailed upon her people. She has no right to 
mortgage the inheritance which she ought to 
＋ “oe improved P — f for 5 — 

gratifyi r pride in ing with Con- 
tinental — or of rivalling in the means 
and arts of slaughter, States which are not so 


out of the Franco-German war, and are devoutly 
thankful for it: Would it not be well that we 
should turn so great a blessing to account, in 
withdrawing ourselves, as soon as may be, from 
stron ible —.— . — oy — 

gest ion to embark in war, 
when 2 interests nor our true honour 
would oblige us to do so P 


THE GERMANS IN PARIS. 


Marcu Ist, 1871, will be a day memorable 
in the annals of France and history of 
— Last Wednesday the National As- 
sembiy at Bordeaux, at a single and mournful 
sitting, ratified the preliminary treaty of peace 
with ä i M. Thiers and his 
colleagues at Versailles; and on the same day 
22 occupied by some 30,000 
the besieging German army. There is no 
doubt that the latter event hastened the former. 
By accelerating their vote the deputies at Bor- 
deaux shortened the bivouac of the enemy in the 
French capital, and — prevented a turbu- 
lent outbreak. On Thursday M. Favre was able 
to carry to Versailles the treaty, duly ratified 
by the National Assembly, and the German 
battalions encamped around the Tuileries were 
obliged to leave the city on Friday morning, 
sooner than they had wished for or expected. 
„Alls well that ends well.” It cannot be 
denied that the German entry into Paris, 
though not worth the risk of an armed collision 
and massacre, was a legitimate consummation of 
the capture of the city, and a wholesome lesson 
to its boastful and volatile inhabitants. The 
Parisians needed ocular demonstration that they 
had been conquered, and they suffered the 


separating ourselves from the 


humiliation which had been intended for the 
Berliners. They received the needed discipline 
without, however, affording their foes an 
— for triumph. For so vast a city the be- 
aviour of the vast majority of the population 
under circumstances so exasperating, was quiet 
and dignified. No newspapers ap „the 
shops and restaurants were el 
streets almost deserted. Comparatively few of 
the citizens lent it to the Prussian entry by 
their 222 on the ground as spectators, 
and Belleville and La Villette showed a morbid 
a to remain quiet, in the belief, indus- 
triously propagated, that their conquerors 
would have been delighted at a collision on the 
Champs Elysées. Thoogh there were some 
slight and rather spiteful ebullitions of feeling 
and a few quasi-Prassians were cruelly hun 
down and maltreated, the t mass of the 
Parisians can hardly be held responsible for 
such isolated outrages. The event was gloomy 
alike to Paris and ita captors. The Germans 
saw few of the er buildings, and in the 
deserted state of the streets, could form little 
idea of the wonted life and animation of the 
gayest capital of Europe. After all their 
perils and hardships, it was a disappointment, 
with which we cannot sympathise, to be 
baulked of a triumphal entry into the fallen 


city. 

Though the forces which so lately beleaguered 
the great fortress are now out of sight of the 
sensitive population, and removed beyond the 
Seine, Paris remains the great difficulty” of 
the French Government. The troops of General 
Vinoy, assisted by the barricades erected for 
the occasion, sufficed to prevent a collision with 
the Germans, but were unequal to the task of 
2 symptoms of disaffection when the 
enem gone. The whole available male 

ion was during the siege enrolled in the 
ational Guard, and the Republicans are 
not only armed, but hold itions on the 
heights of Montmartre and Belleville, which are 
defended by numerous pieces of artillery, and 
they have paraded the principal boulevards 
with a red flag. The Ultras of the turbulent 
districts are said to be better armed and muni- 
tioned than the Parisian mob has ever yet been 
in any time of popular emotion recorded in the 
history of France. To restore order and obedi- 
ence to authority in Paris, without provoking 
an insurrection, is the first and most trying 
task of the new Government, now that the 
Germans are retiring. But tional 
Guards are now pl 
General d' Aurelles 
disciplinarian in the F service, and thou- 
sands of troops from the Army of the Loire are 
pouring into Paris and occupying all the 
strongest positions. We eincerely trust that 
the leaders of the Red blicans will dis- 
suade them from a fanatical resistance, which 
— only end in deplorable and useless blood- 
shed. 
The inordinate claims of Paris are now felt 
throughout France to be both an injury to the 
country and a source of public danger. France 
has been neglected 
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influenced by the attitude of the Ultras of 
Paris. Au outbreak in the chief city, though 
it might not lead to the adoption of another 
town as the capital of France, would seriously 
diminish the prestige of Paris, retard the re- 
storation of order and perity, and afford 
ground for exultation on the part of her German 
conquerors. 


PROFESSOR SEELEY’S DREAM OF 
THE FUTURE. 


Tue readiness of nations to go to war with 
each other is one of those myster.ous phenomena 
that lex the philosopher and discourage the 
moralist. All men profess to hate war ; all are 
ready to disclaim the responsibility of the fatal 
decision ; every one is appalled with its senseless 
horrors and sheer barbarisms. Few indeed are 
disposed seriously to set themselves to discover 
a real preventative of war. We find potentates, 
who accepted the Paris Declaration in 
favour et prt — nal Pty or A 
ignoring the obligations en into, 
and = the sword; democracies whose 
creed is liberty, equality, and fraternity,” 
recklessly ang on their rulers until they are 
unsuccessful in the field. And now, during the 
latter ion of the nineteenth century, the 
‘*blood and iron” international policy is the 
best recognised, if not the most accepted means 


„ and the F 


of governing the eivilised world; and England, 
which had bid fair to be the apostle of peace 


y | among the nations, caste aside her enlightened 


maxims, and hastens to bow down to the Bis- 
markian Moloch by rong the race for huge 
armamente. The most frightful war of modern 
times has ended in an armed truce. Conquered 

rance has, besides the loss of gag ad to 
pay an unheard-of war indemnity. Yet this 
indemnity bears but a small proportion to the 
terrible expenditure which the whole of Europe 
will have to incur to maintain a system of 
mutual suspicion and distrust from which all 
alike suffer, and none strive to tes we 

The Professor of History at Cambridge there- 
fore deserves great credit for attempting in an 
way to solve this perplexing problem. Even if his 
plan is Utopian, or a dream to be realised only 
in the distant future, it is a courageous endea- 
vour to direct, or bring back, the thoughts of 
men into the right channel. To accept war as 
a fatal necessity is the means of perpetuating 
war. To discuss schemes for putting down this 
curse of humanity is to keep alive hope, and to 
set mankind upon the discovery of the right 
path towards universal peace. Mr. Seele 
offered his contribution to the general stoc 
in the carefully prepared lecture we were 


able to give in extenso last week. He 


puts his hand upon the fatal flaw of all 


proposals for arbitration in international dis- 
putes by showing that the Court of Appeal 
would have no means of enforcing its decisions, 
and comes to the conclusion that there is no 
prospect of putting an end to war except by 
expedients which virtually involve a recon- 
struction of society. The Professor would, to 
state his scheme very baldly, constitute Europe 
on the American basis. A Federation of States, 
the component parts of which possessed no 
separate rights or means of offence or defence, 
is his solution of the grand problem, and he 
despairs of any other that will be effectual. 
“That union of nations which here,” — * 
Professor Seeley, is a wish, a Utopia, a reli- 
gion, has advanced a t step towards prac- 


tical reality on the other side of the Atlantic. 
3 
chi 


ou have already seen what seems so 


is pes 6 ver ages te prlacinin of divides, 
was a war | , 
and they were able to disarm not end of it. 
In spite of their one internal war there, I say 
the American Union may be said to have solved 
the problem of the abolition of war, and we 
may sce there the model which Europe, far 
superior to America in perfection of culture 
and in literary and artistic wealth, should 
imitate in her international relations.“ Europe 
the learned.Professor, have a new 
citizenship. “‘We must cease to be mere 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and must 
begin to take as much pride in calling our- 
selves E must have a con- 
stitution as well as the States that compose it. 
There must be a European legislature and 
executive as strong and as important as those 
that meet and act at Washington. Nor will all 
this succeed unless the discre of lan- 


being guage, 1 and religion, can be so far 


overcome, by slow degrees the members of 
the new State may come to value their new 
citizenship as much and at, last more than their 
old, so that when any trial comes when 
State membership draws one way and federal 
membership another, they may as the Americans 
did in their trial prefer the Union to the State.” 
This is, indeed, the doctrine of Victor Hugo, 
who i it anew last week in the Bor- 
deaux Assembly when the terms of peace were 
under consideration. Only the French champions 
of solidarity would force the —“ vengeance 
and fraternity,” as it is comically described in 
relation to Germany—at once upon a reluctant 
world, while Mr. Seeley would depend upon the 
slow growth of opinion. . 

The Professor does not ignore the tremendous 
obstacles to the realisation of his splendid 
dream, but he thinks they may in time be over- 
come. Human zeal and energy he thinks will 
eventually make it a reality. It may be a 
long voyage that has to be made, but it is a 
voyage ith wind and tide,—the steady wind 
and irresistible tide of manifest destiny.” 
„What is required, therefore,” he thinks, is 
not anything new in kind ; it is but a movement 
such as ＋ population in Europe has had 
experience of; a movement new only in being 
extensive beyond precedent, in including many 
nations at once, and therefore in — 
— tar guidance; and for an unprecedent 
movement you can surely furnish unprecedented 
motives.” But, under existing circumstances, 
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ment whatever. In Europe there is no such 


nations. 


view the numerous infant-schools which have be- as are the educational capacities of this class, their 
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it is not a reform, but a revolution, which is in 


which they are not to be found. True, the majority 


gence and restraint, a suppression of dynasties, | arrangements; still the germs of future usefulness 
a freedom of opinion, which do not exist. exist. They will soon become, 80 far as their pre- 
America owes her model federation not so much | sent condition is concerned, things of the past, living 
to the superior intelligence of her citizens as to only in the pages of the historian or on the canvas 
2 favourable circumstances of her Posi- of the painter. The history of our infant-schools is, 
tion. It has grown up without any more, fo some extent, illustrative of that of our labouring 


7 known ; among 
leverage. Here the spostles of solidarity, few claszes. Among the rich they are un 
though they may be, would enforce their views | the poor they are a necessity. In the households of 
sword in hand—so little do they believe in their | the wealthy the absence of a mother is compensated 
own panacea. It is not difficult to engender a | for by the employment of a competent and properly 
wholesome public opinion such as that which | remunerated nurse; in the cottages of our artisans 
put down duelling in England; but to create it | and labourers, the mothers are too poor to engage 
throughout Europe in favour of a scheme which | agy such assistance. 
threatens every continental throne, and arouses} 4, Mr. Bartley observes, in a vork e referred to 
national jealousies and the antipathies of race, is obi article, ft le Whe tenpeithet eon- 


an enterprise all but Utopian. bas a dition of the homes of most of the workiag classes 

We would not b any means impy that | which has led to the origin of infant-schools. The 
Professor Seeley’s idea of a European Federa- | 5 training for a child of the tender age of two 
tion will never be r Tt may come, a. years should be undoubtedly that of the mother; 


in America, out of the necessities of the con- 
tinental nations—necessities hardly as yet felt. and when the home influence is good, and the edu- 


The other da : Victor H o, tro hising cation of the parent satisfactory, infant-achools 
Germany, 1K “No 1 pe igo uest. Let | Would be unnecessary. But when will such homes 
us be the same Republic, the United States of become the rule ? The time will not soon arrive when 
Europe, the Continental Federation, n | working women will cease to find it necessary to 
liberty, universal peace. Let us slasp each | neglect their households while they assist in aug- 
other u hands, for we have rendered service to | menting the scanty family income. The noglected 
each other. Thou hast delivered me from my | condition of the children of the poor is not always 
Emperor. I will deliver thee from thine,” Such | the result of indifference on the part of the parents. 
utterances the world laughs at as rhapsody. bottle which poe 
hs kill nati It ie not always the gin-bottl ich keeps empty 
So we must keep in the aths till natigne the oupboards of the poor. But why should the 


somewhat more approximate. Let our Peace So- 
ciety euatiguelipmemtiorions work. Weonly little ones suffer for thie? We complain of the 


the publie would enable it to carry on operations rapidly increasing number of “roughs” infesting 
— a colossal o befitting the exigencies of our larger cities and towns—have we ever inquired 
the present time. That it prevents a good deal of | What proportion of these have experienced in child 
mischief, and leavens public pinion in this coun- | hood the refining influence of a properly conducted 
try, is acknowledged. Ite ing supporters, school? We fear that in the cry raised in favour 
as Mr. Richard, . P., inted out in moving aof technical education, and of improved modes of 
vote of thanks to Mr. Besley, do not 8 classical instruction, the necessity for looking moro 
any Shibboleth to be pronounced by those who | closely after our infant-schoolg is being lost sight 
co-operate with them, but cordially welcome all | of, It ip in these that we must look for the 
who are willing to help in nr MCB | seeds of future working-class progress. Their true 


sures for superseding war by other better | . 
means of ecttling differences between nations, | ‘mPertance seems never to have been rightly under 


: stood. Even in our Sunday-schools we often fiad 
They have urged slmosttimeoutof mind a mutual |. senior scbolers shrinkiog'trom taking charge of 
various schemes of arbitrati a; the adoption of | the infant classes, as though it was a labour beneath 
anew aud more salightone. code of interna- their dignity to accept, Yet it is in these very 
tional law; and the establishment of a court | classes that the real work of education may be com- 
of delegates from civilised nations, to judge | menced. The mind is still a blank ‘page, ready to 
such cases as should be brought before it 4 receive first impressions, and the lessons so acquired 
the mutual consent of two or more contend- | are seldom forgotten, even in after life. A child is 
ing — — — „ fear. * never so young but what it can be taught something, 
ere wise an - 6 
generally accepted, however persistently they . ais yes — 5 —— 2 being “i *. 
may be urged, and many more before the state | |, n — 
of political millenium arrives, when the scheme trustful earnestness ple yet eloquent w 
so forcibly and elaborately sketched b Pro- of the Lord's Prayer. Both as regards religious 
embodied in 
European 


fessor Seeley is destined to be en and seculur education, we have yet much to do before 
practice het the commonwealth of | we can honestly declare our system of infant instrue- 
tion is what it ought to be. 


ae ee | nin preven seinen te. the way of Sapreees 

our cols consists in the large number o 
TEACHING THE INFANTS. debe wle ape te: be found everywhere. 
Ip the newly-appointed School Boards make a | Concerning these Mr. Bartley gives us some very in- 
have been entrusted, the next generation will ace dueted by an elderly woman, who, either from age, 
removed from this eountry the stigma of being one | misſortune, or other cause, is not able to carn u live- 
of the most expensively yet inefficiently educated | lihood in an ordinary occupation, but takes charge 
among civilised nations. We are an extremely slow of the children of her neighbours for a small weekly 
people. It takes a great, deal to move us, but when consideration. It is hardly necessary to say that 
we are once set in motion, nothing can stop us. We | the qualification for teaching does not in any way 
always end by doing more than, at the outset, we | enter into the consideration of the individual con- 
intended to perform. In glancing over the past ducting such a school, many being able to do little 
history of the education movement in this more than put their alphabet together and spell the 
country, one it rich in illustrations of the | Amplest syllables. These places are rather for 
national characteristic. At overy stage timidity has taking care of children during certain hours, than 


N 


impeded the work of progress, and then is sud - for educating them. On no other grounds] 


denly replaced by a kind of defiant fearlessnces|°*" their number popularity be ex- 
which rapidly makes up forlost time, . Isis the know. plained. ‘They are the jnurserics of the poor. Mr. 
ledge of this which renders our social and political Bartley says that the state of the dame-schools 
reformers 60 pationt. So long as they are not idle, | Some fifty years ago, when Dr. Pole wrote, does not 
so long as they continue promulgating the ideas of appear to have been vory encouraging. He consi- 
which they are the expounders, they have but to | dered that if the pupile learned little of reading, 
wait, and their hour will surely come. The theorist | they received still less moral instruction, as the 
of yesterday is the practical man of to-day. Who | *boolmistrees had no idea that children could be 
laughs at the idea of an infant-school? Tet there | trained to anything but a knowledge of the alphabet; 
was a time, and that too during the present century, while, “as to improving the temper, such s courté of 
when such an institution would have been deemed | discipline would probably be laughed at by both 
an impossibility. When Robert Owen propounded | parents and schoolmistress.” One worthy mistress 
his notion of an infant-school, great was the storm of a dame-school, being asked the number of her 
of odium and ridicule thereby excited. His scholars, replied, It is unlucky to count them. It 
Socialist doctrines contributed largely to this result, would bo a flat flying in the face of Providence. No, 
but the popular notion that be was an impracticable 8e, you sha’n’t catch me counting. See what a 


moral character is generally most respectable. 
question. It would require a general intelli-| are sadly defective as regards suitable educational | They sometimes affect an air of gentility, which 


leads many cf the working people to regard 
them as being more fit than a properly trained 
schoolmaster or mistress to take charge of the young. 
But if their educational capabilities are limited, still 
more so is the accommodation provided by 
them for the use of their scholars. Ina tha poorer 
class of dame-echoola, the mistress frequently has 
but one room, and Mr. Assistant-Commiasioner 
Winter says :—'‘ Scholars may often be seen sitting 
round the sides of a four-post bed, on low forma, the 
sides of the bed forming a back to the seat, semé- 
times on the sides of the bed. When the children 
are present, the atmosphere is always oppressive to 
me; and often, if I stay in it for ten minutes with- 
out opening the window, it makes me sick.” 

There are thousandeof such schools in this country. 
In the metropolis they abound, especially in the 
poorer neighbourhoods. Mr. Bartley givesa picture 
of one such place. It is in a cellar, and has been in 
existence about thirty years, the number of children 
averaging from twenty to thirty per week. The 
mistress of this school owned that she was not a 
scholar, being sixty-five years old and having been 
brought up in the country, where schools “ were 
searce in her time.” She objected to teaching with 
pictures, as the little children would lookat them; 
consequently she preferred a string of dry sentences 
which, judging from appearances, the children 
wouldn’t look at.“ Mr. Bartley does not, however, 
mention the German dame-schools to be found in 
aome parts of the metropolis, in which the children 
are taught on the Kinder-garien system. These 
achools are strictly private, yet they are carried on 
in a comparatively efficient manner. Nothing can 
exceed the popularity of the Kinder-garten system 
so far as the children are concerned. They 
love this mode of teaching in play. It ois 
to them real amusement, not a dry hard task. 
Unfortunately, althongh it has been partially 
introduced into our British and National Schools, 
the system is utterly unknown in the schools where 
it would be most useful—the English dame-schools. 
Here is a field for the social reformer. The new 
School Boards will ſor some years to come have 
enough to do with the education of the children ; 
the infants will remain beyond their province for 
the present. Yet it is possible that they may be 
enabled to devise some practical mode of rendering 
the dame-schools more efficient ; to abolish them is 
impossible. Oertainly the problem is one which 
ought to be solved,’ It is not for us to halt on the 
way after having proceeded so far. We must go on. 
We should like to see some of the female members of 
the School Board devoting their attention to this 
question. It is one on which they might employ 
themselves to some advantage. 
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Taz Bishop oy Mancuester on tue “ Vices or 
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dreamer did more than anything else to prevent the | Pretty mess David made of it when he counted the | acted under the 


immediate realisation of his views. What would | children of Israel.” This is a type also of not a few 
Owen say now, could he rise from his tomb and | *hoolmistresses of the present day. Let, defective 


come established through the length and 


breadth off. : : 
the land? There is scarcely a town or village in (Londons Bellona Deine fe By Geonas C. T. Baariey. 
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GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AND THE TREATY 
: a OF PEACE. 

On Wednesday the National Assembly met at 
Bordeaux at one o'clock, and great emotion appeared 
to prevail among all the members. Many ladies in’ 
black were in the galleries. Many protests against 
the cession of territory had been deposited in the 
bureaux of the President. 

M. Victor Lefranc, the Reporter of the Commis- 
sion, then read the report which had been unani- 
mously adopted by the Commission. It recommended 
the Assembly to accept the preliminaries of peace 
submitted to them by the Government as they were. 
M. Lefranc said that the Commission did not pro- 
pose any alteration in the negotiations, and that they 
have done everything that was possible to ameliorate 
the conditions and to avoid the grievous cession of 
territory, but they had to think of the situation of 
Paris and the threats of the enemy, who had so 
cruelly forgotten the rights of the peoples. The oo- 
oupation of Paris was also very grievous, but it was 
an inevitable calamity. He added— 

The actual misfortunes we are suffering are the result 
of causes for which we are not answerable, but the 
honour of France is safe. (At this point leud protests 
were heard from the benches of the Left.) Neverthe - 
less, Europe will not allow us to be disarmed or crushed ; 
that calculation is baffled. For the present what we 
have to do is to put a stop to the scourge of invasion ; 
in the future we have to repair the past, neither throw- 
ing ourselves into the arms of Revolutiou, nor taking 
refuge in Cessarism. (Loud murmurs.) 

In conclusion M. Lefrauo said: 


The Commission had for an instant been seduced by 
the idea of allowing the enemy latitude to do what ~ 
0 


to the judgment of Europe and 
; but, with the forts of 


parable act of despair which would have ruined Paris 
ree France would have been i nmolated withoat havi 
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will be a desertion of duty 
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M. Louis Blanc spoke against the ratification of 
the preliminaries of believing it possible to 
continue the struggle — substituting partisan war- 
. for war 2 2 1 Ia it Be he 
made an appeal to Europe, declaring that if Euro 
did not arrest Prussia she would sign her own death: 
warrant, | 

General Changarnier, with much emotion, said he 
felt compelled to recommend peace. 

M. Buffet read a declaration, signed by four mem- 
bers for the Department of the Vosges, stating that 
the impossibility of carrying on the war was sufficient 
justification for the treaty. Any act ceding territory 
under present circumstances would confer no right 
in the future. 


M. Thiers again addressed the House, urging each 


| Deputy to be calm, and to accept with manliness the 


responsibility of his decision. ‘ We must,” he said, 
“have the cou of our misfortune. Had there 
been a chance of continuing the war I should have 
spared myself the pain of signing the treaty, but 
necessity demanded it: it was a question of saving 
the future of the country.” 

MM. Brunet, Arago, and Millière, spoke against 
the ratification of the treaty. 

The close of the debate was then called for, and the 
ratification of the prelimimaries of the treaty of peace 
was voted for by 546 ayes against 107 noes. 

After the vote, M. Keller,-in the name of the De- 
puties for Alsace, the Departments of the Meuse and 
the Moselle, renewed the protest asserting the cession 
of terri to be null and void, and declaring that, 
one and all, they reserved to themselves the right of 
claiming to be united with France, for which they 
would always keep a place in their hearts and homes. 
M. Keller further stated that the position created by 
the vote no longer permitted them to retain their seats 
in the Assembly, as they could not represent a coun- 
try ceded to the enemy. 

The sitting was adjourne! at 6.50 p.m. 7 
—— at 2.40 pm., 
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gland called forth loud which in- 
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confer 100,000 Algeria 

upon natives of who may wish 

to remain French. proposal will be 

by the Commission. A member of the Assembly then 

moved Government 

of House not 
and charges 


ved months. 

W to the former members 
the Government of the National Defence. Several 

members declared on this occasion that before all it 

was necessary to perform the work of justice without 
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people of Belgium and England. The name of 
exclamations, 
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if 
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sacrifices of the whole Fatherland. The Lord of Hosts 
has everywhere visibly blessed our enterprises, and 
therefore by His m has pormitted this honourable 
peace to be achieved. ro Him be the honour; to the 
army and the Fatherland I render thanks from a heart 
deeply moved. 

This telegram was publicly read at Berlin amid 
salvoes of artillery and peale the church bells. 

In reply to M. Favre on Thursday, Count Bismark 
said that the German troops would evacuate Paris 
when he had received the formal deed of ratification 
from Bordeaux with the necessary ures. At 
ten a.m., however, a special courier arrived from 
Bordeaux with the deed of ratification. M. Jules 
Favre then returned to Versailles with the doounent, 
and again demanded the immediate withdrawal of 
the German troops from Paris. Count Bismark sent 
a despatch, at about two o'clock, to General Vinoy. 
requesting him to send French officers to the Elyseé 
to come to an understanding in reference to the 
evacuation, and the arrangements were soon com- 


A Brussels says it is stated that the ne- 
iations for the definitive treaty of peace between’ 
rance and Germany will be carried on there between 
the 10th and 15th inst. Le Nord thinks that the 
French Delegates will be Comte de Chaudordy and 
M. Saint- Hilaire. 

It is also reported from Brusecls that Holland 
has proposed that, on the signature of the defini- 
tive treaty of peace between France and . 
the ry aay Powers should sanction the principle 
that, in time of war, private property at sea shall be 
reepected. This principle should be first embodied 
in the treaty of peace, and then submitted for the 
adhesion of the other Powers. 9 this 


„Holland is also said to ha an 
— convention, defining the Peer of 


contraband of war. This last 
said to have little chance of being 

Deputies of Alsace have appointed a com- 
mittee of four to defend the political and commercial 


interests of Alsace at Brussels during the peace nego- 


tiations. The members are MM. Tachard, Hart - 


mann, Saglio, and Boersch. 
THE GERMAX OCCUPATION OF PARIS. 
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The Parisians who came to see them were not 
numerous. Most of them were of the lower classes, 
and looked on with perfect calmness. Some of them 
went up to the Prussians, gathered about them, 
touched them as if to see that they were living beings, 
examined their accoutrements, and entered into such 
conversation as was possible where few of the one 
nationality understood the language of the other. 
Several incidents are related which throw light on 
the temper of the Parisians, that is of such of them 
as ventured out, and these seem to have been mainly 
of the lower classes. Dr. Russell characterises the 
crowds whom he saw as half-sullen, half-curious.”’ 
One Frenchman in his ire ventured to hit a German, 
slapping him on his helmet. The Germans mado 
believe that they were preparing to fire. Instantly 
a panic seized upon the mob, and they fled like mice. 
On the night previous to the entry 4 correspondent 
of the Times, who had ordered his coachman to drive 
to La Villette, was surrounded by a mob, denounced 
as a Prussian spy, and had a narrow escape. An- 
other correspondent was kicked severely because he 
was accosted by an old friend on the staff of General 
Kamecki, the commander of the array of occupation. 


In accordance with announcement, the leading 
journals did not appear. There were but few people 
in the streets; all the shops and cafés were closed, and 
the windows were shut. The aspect of the city was 
most gloomy and mournful. A double line of sen- 
tinels prevented the people from passing the limits 
respectively assigned to the French and German 
troops. The women were conspicuous among the 
curious, and they expressed their admiration of the 

rsonal appearance of the German soldiers. It had 

een formally agroed that the German soldiers, 
while in Paris, should be allowed to visit the Louvre 
and tho Invalides. Upon representations being 
made to them, however, the German generals relin- 
ö their - right to visit the latter building. The 

Imperor of Germany did not enter Paris, although 
it had been expected he would do so; but the Crown 
Prince of Prussia drove down the Champs Elysées 
in an open carriage on Thursday afternoon. Man 
officers of high rank also rode in with their staffs. 
The Avenue was crowded with s tors. 
A profound gloom reigned over Parison Wednesday 
night. Large crowds collected towards midnight near 
the Porte St. Denis, but the mm passed off quietly, 
All the avenues in the Champs Elyeéas were strongly 
guarded by troops of the Line or National Guards. 
The sehtries of the respective armies were generally 
about ten yards apart. The Place de la Ooncorde 
and Champs Elyeées werecrowded with Bavarian and 
Prussian soldiers, lounging about and amusing 
themselves. They behaved with the utmost pro- 
priety. French people passed between the lines 
without hindrance. Numerous outrages were per- 
petrated by the populace upon both men and women 
who were suspected of living in friendly relation 
with the Germans. 

In a telegram from the correspondent of the 
Daily News with the head-quarters of the Orown 
Prince of Prussia we read: —“ There are the Ger- 
man troops yonder in the Place de la Ooncorde, 
scattered in groups about the statues of the cities. 
They have not disturbed the immortelles and gar- 
lands with which the statue of Strasbourg has been 
adorned; nor have they taken off the black veil 
which the French have lately tied over its face. 
Ihe German occupation takes the form of a triumphal 


bixouao in the heart of the enemy's capital; of some- 


* hurried and temporary. Paris is angry and 
ga ’ 


A letter dated Friday says:“ The Germans are 
gone. The last of them under the Aro de 

riomphe at ten o’clock this morning, and before ten 
o’clock the French 
slowly up the Avenue des Champs Elysées. As the 
one side withdrew the other side took possession of the 
abandoned ground. There were few people about, 
and no signs of excitement among those few, beyond 
an occasional groan or hiss when the Prussians who 
kept the roadway clear gave any one a push. 
The Parisian mob was hindered from coming to the 


scene of action by the pickets of French infantry in | be 


the Rue Royale and the Rue de Rivoli. It was 
when it seemed that the last regiments were about 
to pass under the arch that signs of trouble com- 
menced. The people began to hiss and hoot, and 
throw stones, and a stray shot was fired. The result 
was a panic. The Germans began to bandle their 
guns in a business-like manner, as if pre to fire 
on the people, who scampered away like a flock of 
sheep. Gradually they stole nearer and nearer to 
tho vast space round the arch, where there were still 


a few regiments ew to take their turn of 


marching under the of Triumph. At last 
there were no left to go through but the 
squadron of Prussian Dragoons who brought 


up the rear, and who guarded the hoad 
of the thoroughfare in the Champs Elysées. As tho 
crowd seemed inclined to jeer, and might for all the 
knew mean mischief, they first of all turned upon it 
and dispersed it, with much waving of swords and 
rancing of horses. Before the mob could recover 
itself they cantered off at a smart pace, and disap- 
peared with a shout under the arch. Almost before 
they had disappeared the French Chasseurs came u 
and followed in their wake to keep order. The crow 


Was on the whole very well behaved; and only a few 


lads of the notorious Parisian type seemed ready for 
disturbance, and the must they could do was to shout 
and throw stones from a safe distance.” 

The departure of the Prussians had an electrical 
effect upon the city. It seemed as though it had re- 
covered, suddenly, from a mortal malady. The 
pond on the Boulevards were rapidly opened, the 
chairs were once more in position before the cafés, 
ard people were before long sitting upon them and 


Y | city, the severity of the terms im 


endarmerie was advancing | 


discussing the extraordinary chapter which had just 
been added to French history, and especially to the 
romance of their fair city, which ssems to pay the 
penalty of its beauty in the vicissitades through 
which it passes. One of the streets, the Rue de 
Berlin, has already been altered in name to the Rue 
de Richard Wallace. 

Some disorders occurred after the withdrawal of 
the German troops from the city, and M. Picard 
issued an announcement on Saturday appealing to 
the inhabitants to put down these manifestations. 
Paris was relit with gas on Friday. 

On Saturday some demonstrations occurred at the 
Place de la Bastille, at which the Government was 
denounced, and a determination was expressed to re- 
sist the reactionary party, which wished to “ juggle 
away the Republic.“ 

The Emperor will leave this week for Ferriéres, 
reviewing Wurtembergers, Saxons, and Bavarian 
Army Corps en route. Fort Valérien and the 
Southern Forts will be evacuated on the 7th inst. 
and Rouen on the 12th, and the army will be over on 
the right bank of the Seine by the 19th of this month. 
The Crown Prince will remain still a few days here 
before proceeding to Meaux, on his way to Ger- 
many. French trains full of troops for Paris were 
coming from the South. 


THE WAR INDEMNITY. 

It seems that, allowing for the deductions to be 
made, the sum to be paid by France to Germany will 
be about 160,000,0001. or 170,000,0001., to which, 
however, five cent. interest will have to be added 
for the — that may be delayed between 
now and the end of 1873. An impression is general 
that France will decline no effort necessary to clear 
off the whole forthwith. 20,000,000I. is understood 
to be already forthcoming. One milliard (40,000,0002. ) 
of the war indemnity is to be paid this year; two 
milliards in 1872; and the remaining two in 1873. 
Till‘all is paid Prince Frederick Charles, with 60,000 
men, gradually reduced, will occupy Champagne. 

The Frankfort advices indicate that, even in that 
upon France 
has created a bad effect. It was fully expected that 
Metz and Strasbourg would be kept, to shut the door 

inst fature invasion; but the exorbitant amount 
of the war contribution is “ universally reprobated.” 
Out of the 200 millions sterling, not only all the 
recent German loans, but the old ones too, could be 

id off, and there would * remain a large sum to 

put into the treasury. It is added that there was 
the less necessity fer such harsh conditions as 
Germany has, in a material sense, suffered very little 
by the war. 

THE OZAR AND THE EMPEROR. 

The Emperor of Germany has sent a telegram to 
the Emperor of Russia, announcing the signature of 
the preliminaries of Prussia will never forget, 
His Majesty says, that she owes it to the Emperor 
of Russia that the war did not assume extreme 
dimensions. In reply, the latter says he has been 
happy to prove his sympathy as a devoted friend. 

his telegram, says a Paris letter, has produced a 
profound impression of alarm and dissatisfaction 
among all classes, while the debates in the English 
House of Commons are quoted not merely in the 
Paris but in the provincial papers, as affording the 
only crumb of comfort to the country in its desola- 


tion. 
NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 

The Lord Mayor has forwarded to the papers a 
report from Colonel Stuart Wortley and Mr. George 
Moore, the agents of the Mansion House French 
Relief Fund, showing how the fund has been dis- 

nsed in the French capital. The Lord Mayor, in 

is letter, acknowledges the valuable assistance ren- 
dered by the F Office and the Admiralty, 
and recognises the obligations under which the com- 
mittse are to the newspapers for giving publicity to 
their 1 
The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg had ordered 
seventeen beds for his staff at the Palace of the 
alse but they had to leave too soon for the beds to 


used, 
At the funeral of M. Kuss, the Hy of Stras- 
bourg, which took place on Friday, at Bordeaux, M. 
Gamtetta made a speech in eulogy of the deceased. 
M. Gambetta said that though France was separated 
by force from Alsace, it was only for a time, and 

e would henceforth have no other thought but the 
deliverance of that province. | : 

Cattle-plague is still increasing at Landerneau 
600 to 600 men being occupied in burying dead 
animals. It is said the infection communicates 
itself to human beings. Cattle-plague has also made 
its a co amongst the beasts recently brought 
into Paris. More than one hundred have been killed 

It is announced from Versailles that a telegram 
published in certain London papers on the 28th ult. 
that the partial character of the German occupation 
of Paris was due to the intervention of England, is 
without foundation. The iafluence of England only 
bore upon the question of indemnity. 


The Journal des Débate is informed that the law 


excluding from power Napoleon and his dynasty 
will be placarded in every commune in France. 

Preparations have been made at Chiselhurst for 
the reception of the Emperor Napoleon. ‘There are 
other rumours respecting his destination. 

A special telegram from the Paris correspondent 
of the Times says that the King of Italy has written 
a letter to the German Emperor, expressing his sur- 

rise and disappointment at the hard terme exacted 

m the French, especially with regard to the ces- 
sion of territory. 


The Telegraph Paris correspondent says that at a 


meeting of the deputies from the various battalions 


oo 


‘of the National Guard in Paris, it was agreed that 
if the National Assembly continued to hold its 
sittings in any other city than Paris, a Republic of 
the Seine should be proclaimed. 5 6 

With their wonted enterprise, the London Stereo- 
scopic Company have brought out two additional 


illustrations of the siege of Paris—a photographed 
balloon letter, and a bil of fare which abate the 
singular animals which the Parisians were compelled 
to eat. As mementoes of an event which has now 
become historical, they cannot fail to be interesting. 

The new German Imperial flag has just been 
decided upon, and is adopted already by Bavaria, 
Wertembarg, and Baden. It is mi-parte or sable, 
gules, and argent, and has for supporters the two 
apne armed with maces of the Prussian crest..— 

obe. ö 

The sum total of the liabilities of the French Go. 
vernment is reckoned at nine milliards, or 360, 000, 000“. 

It is stated from Berlin that the relations of Ger- 
many with the Luxembourg Government are entirely 
satisfactory, and all rumours to the contrary are 
entirely without foundation. 

The French military prisoners in Germany, 
Belgium and Switzerland, are expected to return to 
France this week. 25 

General Aurelles des Paladines has been appointed 
8 of the National Guards of the 

eine. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tus Party or DisogpEer In Parts.—Last night 
(says a correspondent of the Times, writing from 
Paris on the 4th inst.), passing through the Place 
Vendéme, I observed an excited crowd rushing to- 
wards the National Guard post, and on inquiry found 
that three German officers had just been carried in 
severely bruised and wounded. They had arrived 
from Orleans by train in full uniform, uneuspectingly 
imagining that Paris was occupied, and free to be 
entered by German officers in uniform. They were 
at once pounced upon on getting out of the train. 
The chief of the station, instead of rescuing them and 
sending them in a carriage, banded them over to a 
dozen of the National Guard, who succeeded at last 
in reaching the Place Vendéme, but not until the 
populace had severely mauled, not merely the German 
officers, but the men who were trying to protect them. 
This love of tearing to pieces singly the men they 
have been afraid to fight collectively indicates a spirit 
of cowardice so great, that probably their efforts at 
revolution will not be very dangerous. The café on 
the Champs Elysées, which was attacked on the day 
of the Prussian entry, has since been gutted, and 
everything that was fragile has been destroyed by the 
vindictive mob, who were afraid to wreak their 
vengeance at the time, and there is scarcely an Eog- 
lishman who has not some tale of ruffianism to 
recount, Indeed, the real fighting power of the 
lower part of the population seems only to have been 
developed now that peace is made. Last night a 
somewhat serious attack was made on the post of the 
National Guard at the Gobelin tapestry manufactory, 
which was invested by armed National Guards from 
the riotous quarters. Thirty howitzers were also 
seized by another party of the same sort on the ram- 
parts, and carried off, together with their ammuni- 
tion. 

Tun Marcu TarovcH THE Onamps Exrysers.— 
The special correspondent of the Times, after men- 
tioning the difficulties he had to overcome in order to 
get into the Champs Elysées, writes :—* At last, at 
the bottom of the Avenue Friedland, I succeeded in 
passing the charmed line, and saw, looming through 
the fog, the Arc de l' Etoile; but even before we could 
distinguish its outline the distant cheers of the Ger- 
man army reached us, a long, continued, unbroken 
roar, rising and falling like the waves of the ocean, 
and as intermittent. It was impossible to doubt 
what those cheers meant. Thirty thousand Germans 
were een in triumph beneath the arch on which 
are chronicled German defeats, and making it ring 
with their shouts of victory. A line, of German 
dragoons at the top of the avenue barred our 
progress, these multiplied precautions being evident! 
necessary to limit as much as possible the crow 
which was attempting to gather. At this moment the 
top of the avenue of the Champs Elysdes and the open 
space near the arch were filled with troops waiting 
to pass through it, and a small but silent crowd was 
collected on its outskirts. Suddenly we were startled 
by a shot which apparently — from the Ger · 
mans, and caused some little emotion among the b 
standers. It was evidently fired in the. air, and migh 
possibly have been an accident, but the 22 w 
not reassuring. By we reached 
self, and were witnesses of 8 


t N 
1 


e which no one 


it, and along this passed infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery—the faces of the men — with an exoultation 
which it is impossible to describe. For this supreme 
hour they had endured and bled, but now the dangers 
and the hardships of the war had come to an end. 
Their faces were turned at last to the Fatherland, and 
their first step homewards was thus made the sign 
and pledge of their success. As the head of each 
battalion came under the arch, the mounted officers 
leading it reined up for a moment, cast one look up 
at the list of victories inscribed overhead, one glance 
back to their men, and then, waiving their helmets 
high above their heads, gave the signal for a ringing 
cheer. In a second «very helmet was in the air; the 
horses, startled by the sudden roar, 

reared; their riders, carried away by the excitement, 


with W colour and flashing eyes, still waved 
their helmets, while the men strained their throate 
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with their shouts of triumph. It was the only occa- 
sion upon which I have seen the Germans indulge in 
military glorification; they fairly revelled in their 
triumph, and it was the more legitimate now, because 
in entering they had modestly gone round the arch, 
and because if there were Frenclimen present to wit- 
ness their own humiliation, the Germans, by choosing 
a very early hour and closing up all the avenues, had 
done their utmost to confine the celebration of their 
triumph to themselves, There were, indeed, not 
above three or four hundred people present, and these 
were quite of the lowest class. At exactly ten o'clock 
the procession came to an end. The last cheer had 
been given, the last helmet waved; the cavalry 
pickets were beginning to close in from the rear, when 
a carriage and one horse containing three German 
officers in uniform, who were evidently non- executives, 
and had allowed themeelves to be late, came up from 
a side avenue; in an instant the mob began to close 
in upon them and try to frighten their horse, so as if 
possible to cut them off, yelling, hissing, and pelting 
them with dirt. The occupants of the carriage kept 
their temper admirably, and beckoned to the dragoons 
to wait for them; in a moment more they were safe, 
but had they been five minutes later they would cer- 
tainly have been murdered. Encouraged by this 
episode, and by the fact that the last dragoon had his 
back turned to them, the mob rushed through the 
arch, whistling and * and closing in upon the 
retiring pickets. Finding themselves unnoticed, they 
were getting bolder, when half a dozen dragoons 
slowly faced about. In an instant the yelling oanaille 
were flying in all diréctions. It required only half a 
dozen armed Germans to look at them to strike terror 
into their craven hearts. For abject cowardice, 
combined with refined cruelty, the last forty-eight 
hours have shown that a low Paris mob cannot be 
matched.” 


REVIEW I¥ THE Bors DE BovLoane.—The mili- 
tary correspondent of the Times thus describes the 
review of the troops by the Emperor in the Bois de 
Boulogne: —“ The troops were drawn up at firat in 
two lines, each line being ſormed of battalions in close 
column. When the Emperor appeared on the ground 
and approached the troops, hearty cheers broke forth 
but when he came close to them, and they received 
the order to present arms, there was silence among 
the men, and only a confused sound of music, as many 
bands at once played the anthem which we call ‘ God 
Save the Queen.’ From line the battalions broke into 
column, and marched past in quicktime. First came 
the infantry of the guard, for infantry always march 
‘axe first in Prussian parades. The men were thickly 

rded, and seemed warriors every one of them; as 
was said by some one not so much like soldiers as like 
well-made men in uniform. To all ap ce the 
war has left their discipline untouched, and their 
dress was newer and in better trim than that of some 
regimente which marched past two days before. As 
each regimental colour passed, just flung out from its 
staff by the light breeze, the man who, following his 
father’s example, has ateadily made and improved the 
German army, always patiently waiting for this 
moment, long delayed, but come at last, raised his 
hand and saluted the imperial ensigns carried by those 


who have won him his purple. An officer remarked, 


‘The King’—he is King still to all Prussians— 
‘knows perfectly well how to manage a parade, The 
Crown Prinoe does not. He does not love war.“ The 
review was simple—only a rapid inspection and the 
march past in quick time. Fach battalion, after 
passing the Emperor, who stood facing the grand 
stand, with his back to Paris, marched down towards 
the windmill, and then to its quarters on the other 
side of the Seine, without cheering or any demonstra- 
tion. . 

SceNES IN THE Natronan Assembty.—The Bor- 
deaux correspondent of the Times furnishes an in- 
teresting Gescription of the scene in the National 
Assembly on the occasion of debating the pre- 
liminaries of peace. Concerning the deposition of 
the Bonapartes, he says :—“ M. Target brought in a 
resolution, numerously signed, confirming the es pul- 
sion of N III. and his dynasty, and declaring 
him responsible for the ruin, invasion, and dismem- 
berment of France. Almost the whole Assembly rose 
to acclaim this motion. Oonti and Gevini (another 
Corsican) demanded to : and the latter got into 
the tribune and protested ‘ de toutes les forces de mon 
Gime’ against the resolution. Les Corses en mélent,’ 
cried Gambetta from his place. These were the only 
words he spoke during the whole long afternoon. 
Many were surprised, and perhaps disappointed, for 
it was thought the ex-Dictator would have 
the occasion to ventilate his eloquence. To the 
vote!’ shouted the tumultuous Assembly, i : 
ing Gavini, who gave up the tribune to M. Thiers. 
The Chamber cheered him, and was instantly still. 
His power over it is really wonderful. Ho was evi- 
dently excited, hie gestures were more vehement than 
usual, and he repeatedly brought down his fist heavily 
upon the cushioned board before him. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
he said, ‘I propose to you a policy of conciliation 
and peace,and I hoped that all would understand 
our reserve with regard to the put. But when that 
past, the cause of our misfortunes, rears its head 
before the country, we resume our rights. Do you 
know, sir,’ he continued, addressing Conti or Gavini, 
‘what those princes say whom you represent? They 
say they are not the authors of this war, that it was 
France which would have it. Eh bien! je leur donne 
ici le dementi le plus formel.“ While urging the 


Assembly to close the incident as the wisest and most | 


dignified course to adopt, he declared his respect for 
the co of the Bonapartists who thus stood for- 
ward to justify the master they had served. Finally, 


a vote was taken on Target's 


ition, Six 
deputies only remained seated. NY the rest rose x4 
approve it by acclamation. The counter proof, as it 
is called, being taken, those six rose eure: | to signify 
their dissent. Before the treaty was voted M. Thiers 
ascended the tribune, and,” the correspondent adds, 
eit was truly heartrending to witness the old man’s 
grief and emotion. ‘If I saw a single chance,’ he 
said, ‘of maintaining the struggle with success, never 
w@uld I have imposed upon myself the great grief of 
signing this treaty. It is the greatest sorrow of my 
life. I understand M. Buffet’s abstaining.‘ Here 
his voice was choked by agitation, and tcars ran down 
his cheeks. I saw numbers of persone greatly affected, 
among them the President of the Chamber. There 
was a burst of sympathising applause. ‘We must 
have the courage of our misfortunes,’ eaid M. Thiers. 
‘I beg you not to force me to explain myself further. 
I ask the Chamber to vote loyally, according to its 
conscience and its heart, but, I implore you, no false 
patriotism, no weakness.’ In a speech which he sub- 
sequently made, he said:—‘ As long as you are a 
nation of declaimers, you will be nothing; you will 
only become something by respect for the truth.’ 
Wise words, which the nation of which he is now in- 
disputably the foremost man will do well to lay to 
heart. The vote having been taken and announced 
by the President, M. Grosjean ascended the tribune, 
and, in a voice of deep emotion, read the collective 
protest of the Alsatian deputies against the decision 
which had just made over their province to Germany. 


the departments 


and bowed. The sacrifice was consummated.” 
——— 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue Porz. The correspondent of the “elegra ph 
morning, 


at Rome, in a despatch dated Thursda 
contradicts the report, which has again been circa- 
lated, that the Pope is about to leave the Vatican. 
It has been decided thatthe Holy Father will remain 
as long as there is no appearance of imminent danger, 

Tue NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE UNITED States.—The 
Observer ia informed that a satisfactory understand- 
ing bas been arrived at between Sir John Rose and 
President Grant concerning the chief points which 
have to be submitted to the Anglo-American Com- 
mission, There was a meeting of the High Joint 
Commission on Saturday, at which the order of pro- 
ceeding was arranged. 


A Descenpant oy CaomwetL.—A Cincinnati paper 


records the death of Joseph Howard Cromwell, a 
The deceased 
was formerly ceptain of an American merchantman, 
which in the war of 1812 became a privateer, and was 
captured by a British man-of-war. The captivity of 
Captain Cromwell was not of long duration. He then 


lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell. 


settled in Cincinnati, and was a hotel-keeper in that 


and grandchildren. 


century. 


Tae American Fentans.—Symptoms of another 


split in the American Fenian camp have ap 
the resignation of Savage 
Fenian Brotherhood,” and the entrance of Colonel 


John O' Maboney, Ohairman of the Council,” as 


pro tem. President, till the assembly of a Convention 
to ratify bis appointment, or to elect some one eleo, 
The funds are no longer so abundant as they were. 


The cause of soffering France has diverted much of 
the money that hitherto found its way into the 


pockets of Mesere. Sa and Co. The 
who have been so much féied at New 
issued a proclamation announci 
uniting all the Irish 


Irish bodies. 


— — 


Tus Proposed INCREASE IN THE Auur EstimaTes.— 
presided over by the Mayor, was 
ved| held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Friday 


A town's meeting, 


night, to consider the increase in Arm 
Estimates, The speakers were selected 
bodies—the Liberal Association, the J.abour 
sentation 


‘objects of the meeting, 


efficiency, this meeting condemns the proposal of 


Her Majesty’s Government to add more than three 
millions to the taxation of the country as a waste of 
the public resources, and injurious to the social 
he second resolution 
stated that, In the face of the avowal of Her 


condition of the people.” 
Majesty's Government that we have, as a country, 
no dangers to apprehend, this meeting regards tho 
proposed increase of a flagrant breach of the 


the public fands.” These resolutions were carried, 
and it was agreed to embody them in a memorial to 
Mr, Gladstone. 


The protest terminated by the resignation of their 
seats in the Chamber by those who signed it. This 
last mournful duty performed, the representatives of 

fo ped off from France left their 
places and walked slowly down the Chamber. Many 
mournful glances followed them, and many were the 
hands extended for a last farewell grasp. On reach- 
ing the threshold of the House, the Alsatians turned 


city for thirty-four years, retiring in 1862 to Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where he died on the 81st of January, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age, leaving children 
It is stated that the deceased 
was a descendant of a grandson of Oliver Orom- 
well's son Henry, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
who settled in Maryland early in the eighteenth 


in 
as ** Chief Execative of the 


ork, have 
their intention of 
ulation ofthe United Statesia a 
grand organisation for the restoration of the freedom | 
of Ireland, and inviting responses to this idea from 


y 
four 


„che Birmingham Republican Gab, 
and the Peace Society all of whom approved the 
The first resolution was as 
follows :— Believiug that the present expenditare 
on our war establishments is more than sufficient 
if properly administered, to maintain their complete 


mise to secure economy in the administration of 


— 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 
TIE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 


The weekly meeting of the School Board for Lon- 
don was held on Wednesday afternoon in the Council 
2 of the Guildhall; Lord Lawrence in the 
chair. 

A memorial, signed by 930 working 
protesting against Mr. W. H. Smith's resolution on 

the question of Bible- reading and religious teaching. 

The memorial protested against the Bible being read 

at all, because such a course would be wrong in prin- 

ciple ; because in rate-paid schools it wes unfair, both 

to the ratepayers and the Bible, that the latter should 

be introduced ; because the reading of the Bible could 

not be acceptable to all; and because liberty was 

given to the board to support schools in which no re- 

ligious inetruction should be given. The memorial- 

ists further said that if the board passed Mr. 

Smith's resolution it would, at the very commence- 

ment of its labours, abandon the one Liberal clause 

of the Act. 

The Rev. B. Wavon then proposed an amend- 

ment, of which he had given notice, in the following 

words :— 

That in schools under the management of this board the 

Bible shall be read without religious note or comment, with 

such exception as the Act provides, 

In the course of a long speech he contended that 
it was not the duty of the School Board to provide 
religious teaching, and he characterised the motion as 
a most charming though Utopian scheme; charming 
because it was most desirable to obtain a plan accept- 
able to all classes, and Utopian because it was not 
to be supposed that the thirty-seven different sects 
in London could agree to one system of religious 
teaching. If Dr. Miller and Mr. Mackonochie, 
though under the Act of Uniformity, could 
not find a tform upon which to agree, 
was it likely the desk would be more fortunate 
than the pulpit? (Lavghter and cheers.) Were 
inspectors to see that no religious bias was imparted P 
Were special officers to be created for the purpose? 
Or were the children to be made spies? (Cheers.) 
He denied the possibility of getting teachers to in- 
struct children in religion without, giving a bias to 
that teaching, and he urged that, if it could be done, 
it would be a moat disastrous thing for the Christian 
Church, for it would be the means of bringing about 
a London School Board religion. He contended 
that to teach religion in this form would be a great 
hindrance to ite progress, as it would be associated in 
tho minds of the people with taxes, and taxes for re- 


ligion were, he declared, ny as robbery by those 
with whom this Board had to deal. He felt cond. 
dent that if they entrusted the religious education of 
the young to the different religious bodies, those 
bodies would prove themselves equal to the task, 
Mr. Lucrart seconded the amendment, and be- 
lieved that the second provision of the resolution, 
giving — to the board to exempt schools 
m general operation of the resolution, 
would lead to agitation. He argued that it would be 
uite possible to select a number of lessons from the 
ible to which no person would object. The work- 
ing classes were not opposed to the Bible; but when 
they saw learned lords and bishops deciding whether 
a candle was held an inch too high or too low, or 
whether a man should bow in a certain position, they 
certainly thought that that was rubbish. 
The Rev. Dr. Rios believed that there was a large 
lionel. "He bed « good dsslof prectoal saqenistanes 
tional. a uaintance 
with the religious difficult se never 
. of from the teacher’s Bible lesson. (Hear, 
ear. | 
Viscount Saxpon believed that if they attempted 
to select lessons for the use of schools it 
would create very painful discussion, and that they 
must leave the matter to be practically worked out 
by the teachers. The country bad spoken out un- 
mistakably in favour of religious education. It was 
not the intention of those who supported Mr. Smith’s 
resolution that there should be any attempt to pro- 
selytise the children. He took this opportunity of 
sting against the startling opinions which Pro- 
easor mayer by thought proper to deliver on the 
platform of the School » He was aware of the 


men, was read 


y pin 
she Ser as Se to the little circle in which he 
* +] 


Professor Huxixex asked whether this was in 
The Cuarnuax considered the remarks a fair und 


reasonable — to Professor Huxleys speech. 
Viscount Sanpow would not wish to hart Pro- 
fessor Huxley's feelings—[Professor Huxier: Not 
at allj—but when a new cut-and-dried scheme of 
theology was broached by a gentleman of great renown 
and great influence, he thought he was entitled toallude 
to it. He appes led to Professor Huxley whether, before 
there was anything else to put in the place of their 
venerable — much · beloved Christianity, it was not 
the part of good citizens and of the highest states- 
come i pone, 1 . before trying to undermine 
the foundations at religion w was professed 
by the most civilised countries im the world. | 
The Rev. Dr. Barry believed that the effect of 
this amendment would be to admit the Bible to the 
{| schools, and starve it when it got there. It would 
be impracticable to carry out the amendment: The 
few persons who held extreme opinions must go ont 
under the protection of the conscience clause. 
| Mrs. G -ANDERSON would vote against the 


„ Sten oe ote N am 
‘ 


r ee i: Ale ine lai. Ee 
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amendment entirely in the interests of the children. 
She felt very strongly that nothing could be more 
disastrous than to put a book so valuable as the 
Bible in their hands and to seal their minds while 
they read it, and invite them not to think. It seemed 
to her that it would not only be destructive of their 
intellectual quickness in a 2 these subjecte, 
but of that higher spiritual life which she hoped they 
would derive from it. In so faras children were 
accessible to unsectarian influences, to shut their in- 
tellects would quicken the sectarian spirit. The more 
they opened their intellects, and invited them to use 
the little logic at their command, the less they were 
likely to be sectarian as they grew up. Another ob- 
jection to Mr. Waugh's amendment was that it would 
very much limit the choice of teachers. Many of the 
best men and women who felt keenly and conscien- 
tiously on the cos a of religion would dislike to read 
the ** without being allowed to explain it. She had 
more faith than some gentlemen in the common sense 
of the teachers. > pe id not * that „ 
was so strong and rampant as it was apparently sup- 
posed to be. There oore — 4 14 not pri- 
marily sectarian, but primarily Obristian. (IIear, 
hear.) When it was said that there were thirty-seven 
sects in London, it was forgotten that there was a 
thirty-eighth clase who belonged to no denominstion 
whatever. Even, however, if parents were sectarian, 


children were not sectarian, and they could not with | 


the greatest cleverness make them so unless they were 
— up in a very narrow way. Children could 
stand a good deal of bias, and if they found out a 
Ritualistic bias or an Independent bias, they would 
throw it off and retain the essential part of the Chris- 
tian teaching. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tannux declared, as the result of his ex 
rience, that the people were in favour of Bible in- 
— at os wee should 3 — to Sun- 

ay-schools, for » he contended, their special 
een 

with requ y-by-day teaching. He pro 
nounced the objections made by the supporters of 
the amendment to religious teaching to be phantoms. 
Mr. LanGpALe it was impossible for him to 
support Mr. Smith’s resolution unless some ade- 
quate provision were made for Oatholio interests. 
After some remarks from Mr. Faeemay, 


Professor Huxiey observed that Lord Sandon had 
alluded to his speech at the last meeting in a manner 
which was not justified by anything that took place. 
When he intimated that he would support Mr. Smith's 
motion, he thought it right to say that it would carr 
into effect a great deal of religious teaching of whi 
he did not Spprove, and that he supported it as a 

‘ical measure and not as what he would establish 
{ the world wore a tabula rasa. He repudiated the 
statement that there was snything contemptuous in 
his — with his adversaries. On that occasion 
he passed lightly over the fact, which was undoubt- 
ecly true, that there was a vast and increasing num- 
ber of me who did not base their theories of life 
upon great ideas which had gone before; but 
he thought it right to mention it as a fact of which 
this board ought to take cognisance. These persons 
have been called a little circle, but if the noble 
sp-aker knew the influence it was exercising both in 
those country and on the Continent, he would hardly 
call it a little scientific circle. He would remind Lord 
Sandon that in some 1810 years ago there was a 
little oe. 3 aa ae of * 1 — in Roman 
governor, Pliny oanger, spoke, in a report to 
the Emperor, as a small body, entertaining 7 — 


.superstitio. That body has siuce grown to be one of 


2 om bodies, and to exercise the test in- 
fluence in the world. Persons now, in Bow their 
Emperor, might of opinions as a 
small and 2 superstitio w was destined to 
aves part in the world. When Lord San- 

spoke of sapping the faith of others, let him 
( Huxley) remind him of what wus once 


cle in a review. ‘* Well, if any 
an article,” was the answer, “ he 
ht to be killed.” So, then, if any religion can be 
killed by a man, it ought to be killed. 

The proposer of the amendment offered to with- 
draw it; but this was not allowed. On a division 
the numbers were—for the amendment, 8; against 
it, 41. a was therefore lost. The 
debate was furt adjourned, many amendments 
being stil] on the paper. 


WALES, 


Weles has been for the past three or four months, 
and is at the r with 
the question of school boards. of Wales 
are anxious to secure for themselves the benefit of the 
Education Act; but, as is generally the case, the 
clergy and the equirearchy, with a few honourable 
exceptions, are in dead opposition to the people on 
the question. 

Notwithstanding all this, school boards are being 
almost universally adopted, not only in the towns, 
but throughout the rural districts of North and South 
Wales. t week a very hot contest took place in 
Llangollen—the sweet vale of “Jenny Jones” — 
when, spite of a most strenuous and determined 
Opposition on the part of the vicar of the parish and 
his party, at the close of the poll it was discovercd 


that two to one of the rate had pronounced i 
favour of a school board. co N 


The following letter, sent by a landlord in Merio- 


ire, near Dolgelly, is a speci of the in- 
fluence brought to ard the lan — upon tenant 
farmers in order to thwart, if possible, the adoption 


at 


in Welsh raral parishes of the provisions of the Edu- 
cation Act of last session :— 1 1 

Bryn-y-Gwin, 16th Feb., 1871.—I shall be extremely 
4 ik if you do not vote against a school boa 
in Arthog parish, and do all in your power to oppose 
it. Lou must recollect that if you once impose it on 
the parish it can MVA be got rid of. Bs pleased also 
to remember that you will have to pay the rate, and 
I think you find the rates and taxes sufficiently heavy 


the farm, although you might leave. The laud is miae, 
and from me — 2 our vote. I think, therefore, 
that I have a right to defend my own property. —I am, 
your well-wisher and landlord, H. J. Revecer. 


Lonatow.—At a meeting of the school board for 
this town on Wednesday, a Ar was 9 
passed, affirming the principle of compulsory a . 
ance of all children — the ages of five and 
thirteen. 

Croypon.—The following gentlemen have been 
elected to this board :—Rev. Dr. Rule, Mr. F. Cold- 
wells (working man), Rev. Mr. Roberts, Mr. F. J. 
ood, Rev. Mr. Blyth, Mr. Grantham, Mr. W. 
T. Malleson, Rev. J. G. Hodgson (vicar of Croydon), 
Rev. M. Ben-Oliel, Rev. Father David (Roman 
Catholic), and Mr. Frewer. The list comprises six 
Churchmen and five Nonconformists. 


NEW EDUCATION CODE, 


Central Nonconformist Committee at Birmingham to 
the Liberal members of Parliament :— 


‘Central Nonconformist Committee, Town Hall 
Chambers, New-street, Birmingham, March lst, 
1871. 

Sir,. We are directed to call your attention to 

certain provisions in the new code of regulations for 

the administration of the Parliamentary grant in aid of 
elementary education, which appear to us to be hostile 
to the development of a truly national system of edu- 
cation, and unjust to those religious communities 
which desire to be absolved from the responsibility of 


providing secular education for the people, and 


whose ecclesiastical organisation makes it exceedingly 
difficult for them to establish a sufficient number of 
day-schools to enable them to secure their fair pro- 
portion of the Purliamentary grant. 
„Without raising the abstract questions involved 
in the original policy of the Government in makin 
ublic grants, first, to assist in the erection of schoo 
buildin and afterwards to assist in the maintenance 
of schools, undor the control of private managers, and 
in the overwhelming majority of instances, connected 
with particular religious denominations,—it may be 
admitted that when these grants were first made, 
this may have seemed the only practical method of 
promoting, by a vote of public money, the diffusion 
aad improvement of popular education. 
% But the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act of last session provides for the establishment of 
a complete system of popular education, under the 
direct control of the ratepayers; it is, therefore, no 
longer necessary for Parliament to make use of the 
— religious communities for the establishment 
of elementary schools ; and, though the managers of 
existing denominational schools would have just 
ground of complaint if the Parliamentary grant were 
suddenly withdrawn from them, no valid reason can 
be ulleged for stimulating the establishment of addi- 
tional schools by a large increase of grants for main- 
tenance. : 

1. We therefore think that a strenuous effort 
should be made to resist the enormous increase in 
the grants which is now proposed by the Vice- 
P e ge of the aoe — 8 noe 

o proposes to increase the grant o per 

on the average attendance sgn ey the year to 
6s.; to increase the grant of 8s., subject to a satisfac- 
tory examination in reading, writing, and arithme:ic, 
to 12s. The previous granted 63. 6d. a head 
for ckildren under six years of age, present at ex- 
mination; the new code proposes to grant 8s. a 
head for children above four years of age and under 
seven ; or, if they are taught in a separate room, 10s. 
ahead. For a successful examination in what are 
commonly called ‘extra subjects,’ the old code 
granted 1. 4d. a head; the new code proposes to 
Zr int 3s. a head. 

„It may be urgod that the raising of the standards 
of examination, tho new provisions with regard to 


the age at which scholars are to be presented for 


«xamination, and the increase of the proportion be- 


the children in a 


difficult to obtain the full 
to maintain the schools; 


The following circular has been issued by the 


tweden tho number of pupil teachers and the number of | Lyttelton presided, the follow 


voluntary subscriptions. When Mr. Gladstone, on 
June 16, 1870, announced to the House of Commons 
the intention of the Government to propose a large 


rd | increase in the grants, he intimated his conviction 


that a school, under private management, ought to 
derive part of its br from private voluntary con- 
tributions. He said :— 

“ do not know whether the House is aware of the 
computations generally current as to the expenses of 


already. It will, however, always remain a charge on schools and the contributions to them. I believe that 


none of those computations can be said to be exact; bat, 
speaking rougbly, it is said that the expense of e du- 
cating child in an efficient secular school is 303., of 
which it may be said one-third is now provided by the 
Privy Council, one-third from voluntary sources, and 
one-third by payment from the children. Wetbink that 
if to the third which is now dispensed, the half of the 
second third were added, subject to the striot con- 
ditions which I have described with regard to secular 
edacation, the voluntary schools would have no reason 
to complain. 
“The Government might be fairly called upon to 
act on the principle enunciated in this extract, and 
to reduce the Parliamentary grant by its excess 
above three times the amount of bond fide voluntary 
subscriptions necessary and contributed to meet the ; 
current expenses of the school. To secure the effec- 
tive working of this provision, it should also be 
required that the balance-sheet of the school should 
be advertised annually in a local newspaper. 
45. In the new code, Mr. Forster proposes to in- 
clude payments made to denominstional schools by a 
) school board, in the amount which must be locally 
raised in order to qualify the managers for receiving 
the grant. The effect of this will be to enable reli- 
gious denominations to obtain from public money the 
whole cost of maintaining free schools. If a school 
board grants 3d. a head for the education of poor 
children in denominational schools, this will give the 
managers, counting forty-four weeks in the year, 116. 
per anoum for each child attending with sufficient 
regularity to enable them to claim the weekly fee. 
The financial working of a school receiving this aid 
may be seen from the following ee i— 

er annum, 


500 children at 3d. per week from the rates 275 
Parliamentary grant for 450 children in 
average“ daily attendance at rather 
less than 12s. 3d. per head.. „„ 896 


£550 


„But the cost of maintaining a school, with 450 
children in average daily attendance, need never be 
more than 243. per head, or 5401. Where the 
echool boards are willing so pay the fees for poor 
children, religious denominations may, therefore, 
open schools and receive from public funds the whola 
cost of maintaining them, ‘This provision of the 
code should thetefure be cancelled. 

„We earnestly hope that you will support such 
amendments in the pro codo as shall bring it 
more into harmony with the policy that grants of 
public money should be made for the maintenance, 
not of sectarian schools under private managers, but 
of schools in which all the people have a common 
interest, and which are under the control of an 
authority directly responsible to the whole commu- 
nity. e believe that the country, generally, is 
rapidly arriving at the conviction that those persons 
who desire to teach their own religious creed should 
do it at their own cost, and not at the cost of tho 
* tall 

o are, yours very respectfully, 
ss R. W. Darn, 3 
H. W. — * 


Brighton has been definitively chosen as the site of 
the Easter Monday Volunteer Review. 


Victoaia (PutLosopuicaL) Instirutrz.—One of the 
largest meetings of the session took place on Monday 
evening, the lecture-hall being full. Several new 
members and associates were elected, and donations 
to the library from Dr. Macvicar and Dr. Houghton, 
acknowledged. Mr. English’s paper on“ Biblical Pueu- 
matology and Psychology,” provoked a most interest- 
ing discussion, in which Mr. J. Bateman, F.R.S. 
Mr. C. Graham, the Rev. E. White, the chairman, 
and others, took part. At ten o’clock the meetinz, 
closed, and it was announced that on the 20th inst. 
a paper on “ Some Curiosities of Ethnology,” would 
be read. | 

Domestic Trainina.—At the last meeting of the 
Victoria Di a Society, over which Lord 
plan was launched : 


verage attendance, will render it more | —“ It is hoped to form a training school, to include 
t, and more expensive the thorough teaching of a certain number of resi- 
t there is the strongest dent servants in the several duties of cooke, kitchen 


reason to believe, that though the 1 changes | house, chamber and parlour maids, while instraction 
my crush out the less efficient of existing denomina- | would be given to daily learnersin the culinary and 
tional schools, they will enable the — majority of | confectionery departments. Lectures also would be 


them to dispense with voluntary su 


or. 
er Asthe all reason for the present limitation 
of the grant (i.e. by its excess above, (1) the amount 


ptions alto- 


of school fees and subscriptions, or (2) the rate of | of the culi 


delivered on ſood, cooking, housekeeping, the laws 
of health, and other subjecte, while practical lessons 
in the preparation and dressing o. meat, poultry, 
fish, vegetables, &c., inclading the higher branches 
ary art, would be offered to those ladies 


15s. per scholar according to the number in average | who wish to gain an insight into this necessary art. 


attendance), is to prevent denominational schools 
from becoming inde 
it is unnecessary that there 


schools. 


It is proposed to attach a ladies“ reading - room and 


dent of private subscriptions W wee 
3 be any similar restatrant to this trainiog institute, and the service 


limitation of the grant in the case of rate-supported 


will be entirely conducted by waitresses.” 


* The diffsrence between the weekly attendance and the 


“3. We think that an earnest attempt should be Average daily atte. dance on which the grant is raade varies in 
mde to prevent grants from being made to denomi- — * and in different dleti iets. The coat of main- 


national echools which are not already receiving aid 


school is always reckoned on the average daily 
ce. For 450 children ia average daily stteudan 


from the Privy Council, or which have not already | 520\or 530 children would be generally necessary in weekly 


ed for aid. 


atcendance; this would make the amount contributed by 


4, Some provision should be made to render it im- Suanio the school ta waeleg nee eit rece grant 


enable the school to receive a proportionately larger grant 
Council, 


possible for denominational schools to dispense with from the Privy 


a 
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HUGH MHLLERS LIFE AND 
LETTERS.* 


Hugh Miller has lost somewhat of his due 
owing to the attempt his friends have made to 
claim too much for him. He has been called a 
genius of the highest order, boldly set on a level 
with Burns, and an elaborate comparison, or 
rather contrast, run up between them, as in- 
deed Dr. McCosh does in the second of these 
volumes, in the course of some reminiscences of 
Miller, which are otherwise in very excellent 
spirit. Mr. Bayne, whilst he prudently eschews 
such extreme positions, now and then has re- 
course to an expression which sounds somewhat 
high-flown; but the memoir is, on the whole, 
discriminating, the lines are carefully drawn, 
and he is intent on doing no other person in- 
justice through his laudable desire to elevate 

is own hero. But still, a hero Hugh Miller is 
in Mr. Bayne's eyes, although a little light is 
sometimes let in on the seamy side of his 
character. It is as though Mr. Bayne said, 
% Now, surely you will believe ali that I have 
„got to say in his favour, when I can tell you of 
“ that little fault so frankly.” And accordingly 
we do believe all Mr. Bayne has to say; for he 
knows when to take us into his confidence. 
This is a rare merit in a biographer ; for nothing 
is more effective in biographical writing than 
the power of sympathising with the readera as 
well as with the subject. Mr. Bayne has shown 
himself fully alive to this; and has written a 
memoir which, while it is solid and carefully 
elaborate, is yet light and full of varied interest. 
His style is well fitted for such work, his de- 
scriptions being uniformly powerful and pic- 
turesque. The picture of Hugh Miller's birth- 
place at the opening, brings Cromarty and its 
people very vividly before the imagination, 
with its odd mixture of highland and lowland, 
and the smack of the sea-salt blown over all 
before the whistling east wind. 

As to Hugh Miller, he deeply impresses us 
by the fantastic mixture of elements in his 
character that never rightly cohere together. 
The burly forces of the man's life pull as little 
one way when he is grey-haired as when he was 
a boy hungering for knowledge, yet defying 
authority, hating school, playing truant to 
wander in wood and on beach, and drawing 
knife upoa his uncles when they would restrain 
him into orderly behaviour. By the whole 
strength of his spontaneous life, he was a rebel, 
an asserter of individualism; and the rare 
significance of his career, as it seems to us, lies 
in the self-watchfulness, generated by an ever- 
expanding and ambitious intellect, which, while 
it — took note of the ways of the world, 
constantly drew little things so olose to it as to 
shut out more generous prospects. With the 
— sympathies of a poet, he yet showed him- 
self somewhat of a bigot; with a heart so warm 
that it could have embraced all the weak and 
helpless of human kind, he was yet so ill- 
balanced that often he could not stoop to secure 
his well-won advantages, even by the honestest 
means, to enable him to be as helpful as he 
might have been. He was a Puritan against 
his original instincts; and, whilet he could 
attach himself to a cause as for life and death, 
he could only fight for it so long as the battle 
was at close grips. This, we take it, is the ex- 
planation at once of his firm devotion to the 
cause of the Free Church of Scotland, and of 
his many difficulties in the tryirig position as 
editor of the Witness, the Edinburgh Free 
Church organ. His whole life was a long 1 
against original tendencies, which at last 
28 themselves, and proved too strong for 

m. 

His extreme shyness and diffidence, along 
with a confirmed habit of self-analysis, gives an 
air of scepticism to much that he does. Were 
it not that he is held firmly in the leash of his 
sympathies, he would be utterly hopeless, help- 
Jess, and despairing. Much as he is attracted 
by some of the working men he met while 
labouring as a mason, yet he has none of those 
high-tlown hopes for the elevation of the class 
which Liberals are wont to indulge in and to 
parade. Mr. Bayne informs us that he was 
even doubtful of the newspaper as an educating 
“agency.” From first to last he is a divided 
man,—a strong thread of brooding egotism 
is often the 3 medium of unity; and the 
tragedy of his life lies in the way in which he 
has continually to pronounce sentence of execu- 
tion against the finer elements of his nature in 
order even to let him fight his battle bravely. 
Tn this he is the true Puritan. He was a Free 
Churchman, but no voluntary; he was by in- 
stinct a poet and a Tory; circumstances made 


him a politician, for which he was never in- 
tended, and a Liberal, when in his heart he 
despised much that Liberals delight in. 


Of his peculiar shyness, in which a proud in- 
dependence was the main ingredient, Dr. McCosh 
gives us these apt illustrations :-— 

He was withal wonderfully shy and unwilling to seem 
to be seeking the favour ofany man. A little incident 
may show what I mean. Dr. Guthrie and I had been 
walking together on the day on which he had asked him | 
to meet me at dinner; and when we were at some dis- 


me not in, he will set off’ ; and we did run to catch him. 
I remember another circumstance illustrating the same 
point. I was talking to bim of the littérateurs of Edin- 
burgh, great and small. He did not seem to have much 
intimacy with them. We talked of Lord Jeffrey, of 
whom he spoke kindly and respectfully. ‘ He expressed,’ 
he said, ‘a wish to make my acquaintance when I came 
to Edinburgh ; but as he did not call on me, I did not 
see my way to call on him, and we have not had much 
intercourse.’ ” 

Though he was — self - inquisitive, he 
was at the same time peculiarly self-deceiving. 
He was so intent on watching the present move- 
ment of his mind, that when for a moment he 
lifted up his eye to take a wider survey every- 
thing seemed dim and hazy before it. But what 
he lacked in clear perception, imagination 
readily supplied, and, this, indeed, furnishes the 
unconscious charm of his books. Hence, though 
he is intensely autobiographic, perhaps no one 
who gives the impression of clearness and con- 
sistency was ever more self-contradictory as to 
his former moods or the influences which formed 
him and made him what he was. We have 
striking instances of this in those cases where 
Mr. Bayne presente us with several versions of 
the same incident, written at different periods 
of his life. This is justification sufficient for the 
appearance of Mr. Bayne’s biography, in face 
of the fact that, not only did Miller formally 
write his autobiography up to his assuming the 
editorship of the Witness, in“ My Schools and 
“ Schoolmasters,” but infused much of the auto- 
biographic element into all that he wrote. There 
is a deal of significance in his joke to his 
friends that they must be content to receive the 
Witness as a periodical letter from him. There 
was a great deal of personal confession in his 
writing always. But after a lapse of time, 
later impressions were all unconscious'y in- 
volved with those of a former peri 
romantic atmosphere was thus ‘gained, some 
confusion as to the real circumstances was inevi- 
table. He kept up a large correspondence, and 
never seemed to grudge time and care in episto- 
lary composition; but he kept copies of most of 
his letters, and carefully classified them, so that 
he might have a ready index to the varying 
phases of his pat self. 

His remarkable inconsistency is therefore the 
more noticeable. For example, with regard to 
his early scepticism, we find him saying in one 
place, decidedly, that when a youth, he had been 
an atheist. 

A boy atheist is surely an uncommon character. I 
was one in reality, for, posse of a strong memory 
and an early taste for reading which my uncles hal 
stored with religious sentiments and stories of religious 
men, I was compelled, for the sake of peace, either to do 
that which was right, or, by denying the trath of the 
Bible, to set every action, good and bad, ou the same 
level; aud I had chosen the latter as the more free and 
pleasing way.” 

This was written in 1828, when he was twenty- 


same effect, sometime later: — Tis true I was 
one of the most acute though one of the most 
„ prudent of freethinkers. I will not arrogate 
“to myself the powers of a Paine or a Hobbes, 
“yet, setting conceit apart, I think I may say 
“that with my natural acuteness and acquire 


„knowledge at the time I-deemed the historical 


4% part of the Bible a collection of fables, and its 
e doctrinal a mass of absurdities.” But after- 
wards he modifies his view of his youthful self 
in the light of later convictions, and gives to his 
then religious condition the new attraction of 
subtle and conflicting moods :— 


eons, was the recesses and under cover of t 
mass, there harbou 
of superstition, there rested over it the pine ole n 


dreary scepticism, I have sometimes in looking back on 
the doubts and questionings of this period, thought and : 
ken of myself as an infidel. ut an 


even 

infidel I assuredly was not: my belief was at least as real 
as my incredulity, aud had, I am ioclined to think, a 
much deeper seat io my miod. But wavering between 
the two extremes—now a believer anon a — 
the belief usually exbibiting itself as 4 strongly- 
instioct—the sce as the of some intellec- 
tual process—I lived oo for years in a sort of uneasy 
see-saw condition, without any middle grouod between 
8 extremes, on which I could at once reason and 


Now, this latter extract, in spite of its being 
written in evident honesty, describes Miller’s 


* The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter 
Baynz, M. A. In Two Vols, (Strahan and Co.) | 


later religious condition rather than his earlier 


od; and if a] hi 


seven years of age, and he wrote thus to the h 


one. He unconsciously imports the feeling of 
later days into that of former ones. He had 
found escape from the torment of superstitious 
fears within the narrow circle of a closely de- 
fined dogmatic position ; but he never subdued 
the scepticism of his intellect, as is proved by 
the severe restrictions he had to put upon his 
more native tendencies. He drew his dogmas 
so near to him as to shut ont all view of what had 
most affinity with his own instincts; and he 


tance we saw him approaching the door. ‘Let ug ran,’ | 7*® incessantly haraseed with fears, which hie 


says Dr. Guthrie, for if he goes to my house, and finds 


geology, of course, tended to breed and to 
deepen. Hence, he never wrought in the free 
spirit of the man of science at all; but rather in 
the spirit of the Christian apologist, determined 
to make his way to a foregone conclusion, Even 
where his imagination has freest * it is still 
bound to a narrow spot, like a bird, ascending 
to its limit so quickly that the chain is only 
momentarily lost sight of in the gleam of the 
sun; for he is then most intent upon compelli 

his facts into bearing witness. What he himse 

said of Lamarck may be truly eaid of him; “he 
“had a trick of dreaming when wide awake and 
ok calling his dreams 


we fail to appreciate the 
Hugh Miller brought for ward; we are only here 
which arose 


speaking of his special tendency wh 

out of the prominence that imagination had in 
his natute and to which his dogmatism denied 
free exercise. What could be more significant 
in this light than the following anendote which 
Mr. Bayne gives near the close of the work: 


In conversation, as in his books, he was sensitively 
orthodox. I once spoke with enthusiastic admiration 
of that famed vision of Jean Paul's, in which the author, 
with a view to symbolising the borror of atheism, in- 
trodaces Jesus Christ looking up into a blank universe 
one vast hollow eye-socket, em of its eye, an 
walling for His Father. Miller would see in the piece 
nothing beyond the expression of a lofty Cuitarianiem, 
and maintained that Jean Paul meant to deny the 
divinity of Obrist. His Unitarianism might be more 
spiritusl than that common in Bagland, but Unitarianiem 
it was. Mrs. Miller and I took the opposite view, argu- 
ing that it was legitimate in the imagioative dreamer to 
introduce Christ, as the representative of created being, 
and to illustrate the ghastliness.of atheism by letting 
us see Him, a homeless orphan, filling with moans the 
black hollow of the aniversal night; but Miller held to 
his point.” 

Now, if there was one faculty of mind native to 
— was imagination. He thus writes of 
meelf— 5 


“The faculty of my mind which was first 
was — and ibe development 


* pm Not that 
dy of new fact which 


year 
the true and the ideal; and the images of the latter a 
peared to me scarcely lese tangible or less 
defined than those of the former. My mind. 

3 a vivid pictare of every incident which I was 


In Hugh Miller we have a salient example of 
tho repressive tendency of the Ultra-Calvinistio 


theology on certain of the finer types of cha- 


racter whose self-control is still sufficient to 
enable them to tyrannise over themselves and 
to subdue their innate impulses. Much was 
lost to Scotland in the fatality that made Hugh 
Miller a party “mee. 

His love of nature was 
disinterested ; and did m 
and true in the midst of influences with which 


ionate, pure, and 


he but ill-fitted to „ Hie social instincts 
were strong ; and yet his extreme reserve and 
suspiciousness made society irksome to him. He 


ad no acquaintances, only friends; and he 
never made confidants of his closest friends of 
later years as he had done of his friends of the 
Doocot Cave. Nature was full of living voices 
for him; communion with her was, as him- 
self has said, a social solitude,” in which his 


d | friends were brought nearer to him than they 


ever were in actdal fellowship. His heart was 
warm; but he feared the spying eye,” and 
sometimes causelessly suspected it. He could 
not abide patronage or condescension ; and his 
only affectation arose from a fear lest he should 
ever he taken for anything but stonemason 
turned editor ; and he is occasionally even blunt 
in his reminders of it. But his lore of nature, 
and thin wistful escape from contact with men, 
even through his eager claim for their suffrages, 
have combined to give to his style no little 
distinction.” esos: 

As a literary artist, therefore, his claims are 
high. He has the charm which only accom- 
panies disciplined fancy. And sometimes his 
glancesare far-reaching, and his characterisatic ns 
of men steeped in imaginative light.  Nothi 
could well be more apt than the way in whi 
he concluded his estimate of Ree 
His large intel eot seemed based on an infe: ior 
% nature it was a brilliant set in lead.” And 
in the light of that “ go,” which a certain organ 


finds so admirable in Brou ‘sown account 
of his early escapades, — Miller's caustic 
characterisation loses none of ite force. Karl 


Grey is thus decisively hit off: —“ He v as un- 
“ questionably a very able man, but he ¢id not 
“possess one of those gigantic minds 
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to keep him simple — 


ee. 
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„% mould and fashion the destiny of nations. He 
‘“‘ resembled rather an inder -· land attached to the 
“ great political machine than its moving power,” 
Again, of Sir Walter Scott’s compositions he 
writes :—‘ They resemble what he himself so 
% much loved to describe - the rich and fantastic 
% Gothic, at times ludicrously uncouth, at times 
“ exquisitely beautiful.“ And this of Burns is 
worth quoting:—‘He taught the Scottish 
people to stand erect ; so that they have lost 
“the habitual stoop.” | 

Then take this of Dr. Candlish. ‘The 
“‘doctor’s intellect resembles the beautiful 
‘‘ sorceress in the modern epic, who sat spin- 
“ning in one of the winter caves of Lapland, 
“when ice and winter reigned all around, and 
“drew so fine a thread, that only when the 
“flame glanced upon it, as the sunlight glances 
‘‘apon the slim line of the field-spider, was it 
“visible to the eye.” : 

This, again, is good of Chalmers :— 

„ Washin Irving has compared some of our t 
writers Sheed icin 4 fixed the language, to one 
trees flourishing beside the bank of a river, that cast 
out an immense extent of closely reticulated rootage, 
and thus preserve around them the loose soil, which, 
sive for the protection they afford, would be washed out 
by the hollowing eddies and swept to the sea. Chalmers 
fo such a tree, and secured the institution in which 
he bad taken deep root, and which sheltered under his 
shadow, against the disintegrating wear of the current.” 
Occasionally his remarks are shrewdly direct 
and practical. This is a specimen :— 

“TI have a good deal of faith in the military air, 
when, in the character of a natural trait, I find it 
strongly marking men who never served in the army. 
I have never seen it borne by a civilian who had not in 
him at least the elements of the soldier.“ 

His illustrations are for most part singularly 
beautiful and original, as in this instance :— 
„ We have remarked, in travelling through the high- 
lands of Scotland, that almost all the-first-class bills of 
the country take the character of hills of the average 
size, with other hills placed, as if by accident, on the 
top of them; and there is a very lofty poetry that 
attnins to its greatest elevation on a similar principle. 
The 12 in the plenitude of its power, is seen 
piling, like the giaats of old, mountain oa the top of 
mountain.“ f 

Then, in opposition to the dictum which has 
ained considerable currency—that Scotchmen 
ave no humour—Miller’s genius in happy 
moment: literally bubbles over, breaks into 

uiet silvery mirth. The spirit in which he 

escribes his surroundings in the bothies where 
he worked in the North, and the oddities of 
hia fellow-masons in the South, are vivacious, 
and touched with tho glèam of true sympathy. 

ut his humour is delicate rather than broad ; 
he 2 you the point in the clearest of words, 
and with a sober smile, but he never breaks out 
into a guffaw at his own cleverness. And in 
his descriptions, as he himself has well said, he 
never appeals to the senses, bat to the senti- 
ments. ä : 

Hugh Miller is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable of récent Scotchmen; and Mr. 
Bayne's memoir, in spite of some faults, de- 
serves to take its place among the few speci- 
mens of standard biography. His one aim 


was evidently to give a faithful picture of the 


man; and, if sometimes he has failed, it was 
rather because he kept details too steadily be- 
fore his mind, than that he in any case neglected 
them. And he has been singularly happy in 
his selections from Miller's unique letters, 
which are, in some instances, of inestimable 
value, as throwing light upon a very interesting 
and strong, though somewhat morbidly-con- 
stituted, mind. 


DARWINIANISM.* 


Mr. Darwin's observations, researches and 
speculations have placed him in the very highest 
rank among Naturalists. Whatever may be the 
ultimate verdict concerning the up of 
theories that is summarily expressed by the 
word Darwinianism (a word which has now as 
recognised a meaning, and as general and 
classic an acceptation as Platoniam, Epicu- 
reanism, or as the terms Baconian, Newtonian, 
and Cartesian) yet assuredly Mr. Darwin will 
be remembered in future times as one of those 
commanding intellects who have opened new 
realms of speculation, and founded new epochs 
in 2 work before us Darwinianism 
culminates, and the ex 


ations given in pre- 


vious works of the origin of species, and of the | 


changes produced in animal organisation by the 
varied operations of the laws of sclection, re- 
ceive here their extremest application. Even 
when the exposition of these laws was confined 
to the lower races, such bold theorising con- 
cerning the origin of species could not be shut 
up in the balls of science or in the schools of 
en The general publio soon became 
stirred by such exciting speculations, and 
bastened with more or less knowledge and skill 


® The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to 


to share in the discussion. It was felt that these 
theorizings could not stop short at the lower 
races, but that man must be included in their 
seope. Mr. Darwin now boldly brings the 
races of men under the keen analysis of his 
philosophical methods, and, as might be 
expected, assigns to man as an animal, as a 
part of the great system of nature, a history 
similar to that of other animals. He claims 
for him a descent from inferior but related 
forms of life,—and places him in the Catarrhine 
group of animals; a splendid monkey with the 
addition of a higher reason, and therefore with 
new capabilities of intellectual and social de- 
velopment. Perhaps Mr. Darwin speaks too 
confidently of the acceptance of his theories 
among competent judges, when he assumes the 
almost universal assent of the best naturalists 
to his conclusions. That man is a glorified ape 
we must be allowed to regard at present as an 
open question. It is manifestly so in general 
society. We are not yet so accustomed to grub 
at the roots of our genealogical trees as to be 
able to reach such a result without some emo- 
tion. We may accept the Plantagenets and the 
Normans, or the Patriarchs and Antediluviana, 
as our progenitors with some satisfaction, but 
we shudder as we pass these en route to some 
wandering primitive savage, or some non-human 
ape. In mercy to our pride of birth and blood, 
which is after all a creditable sort of pride, we 
must beg that this question may be an open one 
a little longer. 


We may be allowed, however, to assume that, 
as a scientific question, the Book of Genesis 
settles nothing at all about the natural history 
of the aniraal we call man. Whoever Adam 
may be, it seems to us that his history repre- 
sents the advent of the divine element into 
humanity, and not the entrance of humanity 
itself upon the surface of the earth. Scripture 

randly ignores man till the breath of a divine 
ife is breathed into him, and leaves us 
free to range the earth in search of traces 
of the human or simply animal occupants of the 
planet before this last and highest development 
was attained. From this time humanity be- 
came a unity—* one blood”—whatever tribu- 
tary streams might have existed in separate 
channels antecedent to this event. It seems 
to us that there is a strong analogy between 
the advent of Christianity among the religions 
of the world, and the birth of the Divine life in 
the earliest history of man. Christianity affirms 
all the scattered and isolated truths half 
articulately uttered by other faiths, and blends 
them into one. And so, if it is affirmed by 
science that the Pre-Adamite man was derived 
by one cr many streams of descent from half- 
human savages or non-human lower types of 
animal life, yet it is no less true that these 
lower roote of humanity are effectually buried 
in the earth, and that, since the crisis of human 
history which is represented by the word or 
the fact which we are told to call Adam, there 
is a Divine glory cast upon humanity which 
nothing in the past can efface, and which blends 
all the races of man into one indestructible 
unity. | 

If this be granted, we really see no good 
reason why we should fall into nervous tremors 
when science traces the undoubtedly strong 
analogies between the human form, in its struc- 
ture and development, and those of lower 
animals—even if the conclusion deduced from 
these analogies should be exactly what Mr. 
Darwin affirms. If such be our origin, we are 
disposed to say, not So much the worse for 
“the man,” but rather, So much the better 
“for the ape.’ We do not think this 
alternative been sufficiently estimated 
by either the advocates or the opponents 
of Darwinianism. One of the greatest puzzles 
which both metaphysicians and theologians 
have had to encounter is that suggested by the 
instincts of animals. Who is there that has 
not egain and again 1 over the question 
what is instinct? What are those half or quite 
spiritual attributes in animals which excite our 
wondrr and interest, and even bring them 
within the circle of our human sympathies and 
attachments? Is that faithful companion whom 
we have learnt to regard with almost brotherly 
affection a piece of animated dust, or an immortal 
being like ourselves? Now, if Darwinianism 
be true, we may infer that some of the glory 
and prerogative of man is reflected back upon 
the inferior animals, and that they may be sup- 
posed to share his destiny as far as they are 
capable of doing so. ‘Che contrary notion that 
any possible alliance with lower forms of life 
is a degradation to man, is, we think, utterly 
shallow and unphilosophical. It is always safer 
to interpret the lower by means of the higher, 
than to pursue the opposite course and bring 
the higher to the level of the lower. As in 
theology it is safer and wiser to descend from 
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God to man, so in biology it is sounder reasoning 


and deeper wisdom to a ply the facts and laws 


of human nature to explain the analogous phe- 
nomena of lower levels of life, than to surrender 
our high ideal of humanity when we find hints 
and suggestions in inferior races which seem to 
connect them with ourselves. Therefore, if 
science traces our genealogy to some Catarrhine 
monkey, we would by no means be abashed, 
but frankly accept the distinction for the 
monkey, while we cling to all that we know of 
what is highest and best in man. The very 
repugnance with which we are apt to 
regard the grotesque caricatures of humanity 
which we see in the Zoological Gardens 
seems to involve an unconscious and secretly 
resisting recognition of the Darwinian theor 
when it is thus obtruded upon us in suc 
an offensively dogmatic style in these hideous 
distortions. of the human form, and much of the 
popular revolt against Darwinianism is nothing 
more than a reflection of the instinctive 
aversion which is excited by a visit to the 
monkey-house. This surely is unjust. Scientific 
conclusions should not be bolted down whole, 
like a disgusting pill, or they will probably be 
speedily ejected with nausea and violence. Per- 
sons who merely sniff andemell at Darwinianism, 
and decide for or against it rather by their 
nose than by their intellect, cannot possibly 
arrive at any conclusion ‘about it worthy of 
respect. Oa the other band, it may be taken 
as some indication in favour of Darwinianism 
that it invests the most grotesque and fantastic 
characteristics of the lower animals with a new 
meaning and a higher interest, and while de- 
tracting nothing from man, adds to the worth 
of the inferior races. 


Mr. Darwin is not a mere speculator. Indeed, 
he is primarily an observer, and his books are 
a storehouse of the most various and interesting 
facts in all departments of natural history. It 
is quite possible to find abundant instruction in 
his last as in all his former works, quite apart 
from its reasonings, in the study and contempla- 
tion of the multitudinous facts by which he 
illustrates or supports his conclusions. The 
most important argument in favour of liis theory 
of man’s descent from inferior races, is derived 
from the striking analogies betweenthe structure 
and dgavelopment of the human body and that of 
animals belonging to groups in near relation to 
man. Mr. Darwin argues that there are certain 
peculiarities in man’s structure that require to 
be accounted for—useless and apparently mean- 
ingless organs or modifications of parts; anoma- 
lous appearances of peculiar forms not at present 
characteristic of man at all, corresponding to 
what is known in other races as reversion to 
earlier types; passing phases in embrysonic 
development not related to any permanent 
structures in the mature animal. hen these 
peculiarities of structure are found in other 
animals, they are generally explicable by re- 
ference to homologous forms in allied species, 
and indicate a relationship which is clearly ex- 
plicable, whether the explanation is accepted or 
not, by the ultimate identity of the related 
species. | 

Are these facts of nature, Mr. Darwin asks, 
to receive a different interpretation in man to 
that which they bear in other animals? Are 
they ensnaring and mendacious freake of nature 
only intended to mislead us? Geology asked 
the same question once, and has obtained a 
satisfactory reply. Mr. Darwin “ pauses” for 
the same reply in his department. 

In former volumes Mr. Darwin has essayed 
to show how, by processes of natural selec- 
„tion“ species may gradually change their forms 
and habits, and yet retain traces of their old 
condition. In the present he endeavours to 
shew what share sexual selection has had in 
modifying races; or how circumstancés which 
determine the pairing of animals gradually fix 
themselves as variations on the original stock. 
The argument therefore for the descent of man 
from other races is not to be taken by itself: it 
oniy emerges as a further application of laws 
which are copiously illustrated in inferior 
animals. i 

Mr. Darwin in his argument assumes that the 
intellectual and moral nature of man differs only 
in degree, and not in kind from that of tlie 
lower animals. This is, we think, the weakest 
part of his theory. It is moreover quite un- 
necessary as a link in his chain of reasoning, 
and is logically not deducible from his premises. 
Wo think it would be quite fair for naturalists 
to draw what conclusions they like, or what they 
fairly can, from an examination of the bodily 
structure of man, as well as from all the appe- 
tites, instincts, passions or tendencies that are 
distinctly to be correlated with animal structures 
by a large induction among all varieties of 
auimal life. But in the spiritual phenomena of 
hymanity we cannot help feeling that there is 
that which requires a science of the supernatural 


in order that it may beexplained. A speaking, 
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reasoning animal, endowed with a conscience, ing, the great problems of the time, which most disturb On the same day a deputation of gentlemen oon- 
and with a perception of the Infinite and | young men, are scarcely if at all touched. Now and | nected with the medioal profession held a conference 
Divine, is separated by many of what Sweden- | then Dr. Vaughan throws valuable light on the sacred | at the Health Department of the Privy Counoil with 
borg calls discreet degrees „from all animals | text by his new renderings. Dr. Simon, the medical officer of the Government, 
not so endowed, and whatever may be the| Messrs. Cassell and Co. have sent us three of their egy whom was Dr. Seaton, the Chief Inspeotor of 
history of his bodily organisation he soars above | completed volumes of periodical issues, each of which | | . — practical questions in relation 1 
it, and claims higher affinities than any which | have their own especial recommendation. The Book | e Va0c!nation, &o., were discussed. | 
natural history can define. Here the super- | of Birds, which we have more than once noticed as | 
naturalist steps in and shows that as in the the separate numbers have appeared, is a handsome 
ascending series of life, the reptile steps forth | volume, fit for the drawing-room table. But, however 3 
into a finer element than the fish has ever dis- attractive to children the pictures may be— (aud what Mr. Griffin, C. E. wh 3 8 
covered, while the bird soars into an element can appeal more successfully to the young than these | Admiralty for 1 Rh „ 4 2 f : f 
» 7 . * N 
which to the reptiles and fishes is an unap- | representations, some of them beautifully coloured, of | that if 4 should & the 8 t his — — Gi 
proachable expanse. So the birds themselves bird-life?)—the book is rather one for ornithologists, | will not bo interfered with. n A ) 
are left behin by man as the highest of the | and is prepared by no less a person than Mr. T. Rrurn] Sarahsville is the name of a thrivin vil in 
mammalia when he takes a new and hitherto | Jonzs, from the text of Dr. Brehm. The Popular 3 


' Illinois, where a ball recently ended in a fight, in 
unknown flight, and learns to move and breathe | Educator, Vol. VI., contains a series of lessons, ele- which five men were shot, one of them fatally. 


i 
' 
1 
2 1 i 
in the boundless ether of infinite and absolute | mentary and advanced, in almost every conceivable| A gentleman who was asked to respond to the toast 
realities. Thus each of the ascending orders | branch of education, commercial, scientific, and technical. | Of woman, declined, on the grounds that woman was | ) 
from fishes to mammalia is introduced into an | The Household Guide, Vol. II., must surely be a pidce | able to . for herself, and any men who under- i 
element unknown to the lower forms. 2 de résistance to the orderly housewife, embracing as it . ee it for her will get himeelf into trouble, { 1 
We do not forget that there are such things | does such subjects of household interest as cooking, N a 3 e mentions that 
as flying fish and reptiles,—and we are willing | medicine, pastimes, fancy-work, farming, gardening, &c. ane 14 fl chelor, who died at the age of ninety-one 
to allow that here and there we see flashes of | ziniput Lectures and The Boy in Grey, both reprints le enid were quite * 1 — 1 * 64 
intelligence among the lower races Which from Messrs. Strahan’s magazines, we may take the cots,” q Te a a 
are almost like an ascent into 2 — ether | opportunity of noticing in group, at some future time. The Elgin * Gasette says the followin 
of humanity. But, besides claiming for an] We have still a great number of minor publications, to | notice has been published in the Exchange:“ Died + 
analogy only what it is worth, we believe | which we cannot altogether omit reference. Stories of | —After a short illness, yesterday, my wife, leaving 1 
that the qualities that belong to humanity are % Italian Reformers, from the French, by Mrs. Camp- | behind ber three infant children. In the hope that } J ö 
at least as far removed from anything that rl OveREND (Oliphant aud Co.), is intended for] her poor soul is with God, I beg to inform my ous- 4 
naturalists have been able to define in the lower young readers. The Establishment: a Satire by an| tomers thet my store will be as well furnished as 
animals, as the air is from the water. The real | Arohdeaeon (J. C. Hotter), is a rhyming tractate against | formerly, having confided be Nae erg my principal 
lesson that Darwinianiem might teach us, ac-| the Rstablishment, written by one who knows, from lerk, who is extremely intelligent and as well versed if 
cording to this analogy, is that as the fish does personal observation, what abuses cling to that vene- in the business wx the decease herself. N. B.—Frech N 
et breathe the air which the water in which it rable institution. Laxton’s Builders Price- Book, Fifty- corned beef just received, | \ ; } 
— holds in solution, so is there a real connec: fourth Edition (Kelly and Oo.), is a standard work of Procress or Mepicat Scrence.—We heard of a . 
r | cag! gucntel 7 ‘ boy the other day who accidentally swallowed a silver Bi 
tion between the hig 5 f «alg, reſerenoe in all questions relating to the price of labour | half-dollar. They gave him warm water and tartar- ia 
and the lowliovt instincts of inferior animals | and materiale. Meare. Kelly and Cos name supply | emotio ̃¼̃ wine, and poked theitfngere VE 
divinest life it has realised does yet interfuse guarantee that the work is well done, and adapted with | down his throat until the boy thought he would throw ME 


Gleanings, 


and embrace the lower which has not learnt to 
apprehend it. But what that connection is we 
hardly think a science of nature can explain. 
That must be left to a new science which we 
hope soon to see fairly recognised, the science 
of the supernatural—the science that evolves 
the laws which are implied in all the higher 
experiences of man, all that raises him above 
lower forms of life, and above himself as a mere 
result of ordinary laws of evolution; all that 
makes him in any possible sense of the word a 
supernatural being. | 
eanwhile, in all sincerity we wish Mr. 
Darwin God-speed in his inquiries and specula- 
tions. He is such an earnest seeker after truth 
that he can calmly await the development of 
human knowledge and opinion, and commit his 
views to the safe custody of futurity. He has 
himself well remarked, and with this we take 
our leave of him, that—“ False facts are highly 
“injurious to the progress of science, for they 
often long endure; but false views, if sup- 
“ported by some evidense, do little harm, as 
every one takes a salutary pleasure in proving 
their falseness; and when this is done, one 
path towards error is closed, and the road to 
Ttruth is often at the same time opened.“ 
Vol. ii., p. 386. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


What Saith the Scripture? Three Reprinted Essays 
on Election, Fternal Punishment, and Promised Re- 
storation. With a Preface, Explanatory and Defensive. 
By Henry Dunn. (London: Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.) It must be gratifying to Mr. Dunn that public 
attention is so awakened to the topics with which his 
name is associated that there is a will for the republica- 
tion of these papers. Their issue now is timely, and we 
wish for them a large circulation and careful study. 
Like most of his writings, they are distinguished by 
candour; the candour which seeks to form correct 
opinions and weighs evidence carefully, as well as the 
more common candour which shows itself in coursgeous 
utterance and open speech. | 

Molochology not Theology. Penang Sermons. By 
James Apericn-Mackay, B.D., Senior Chaplaiu at 
Meerut, &. Published at the request of the Protes- 
tants at Penang. (London: Trubner and Co.) The 
title of this volume might lead readers to expect a series 
of controversial sermons, probably of the broadest type. 
Instead, we have a number of plain, instructive, and 
earnest discourses, worthy of the title Evangelical in 
the best sense of the term. They are not learned nor 

eloquent: that which distinguishes them is the constant 
exposition of the character of God as loving and righ- 
teous, without any of the hesitative sense of inconsis- 
tency which many orthodox divines display in dealing 
with these subjects. We are glad that the “ Protestants 
“of Penang” are able to hear such preaching. 
Counsels to Young Students. Three Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
opening of the Academical Year 1870—1871. By C. J. 
Vavucuan, D. D., Master of the Temple. These sermons 
are exactly what they are called—Counsels to Students. 
They are wise with tender suggestion ; but do not bear 
the impress of powerful or individual thought. There 
18 & pensive equableness about them, which suggests a 


Works, Globe Edition (Macmillan and Co.) 


7 — — 


Miscellaneous. 


— — 


on War an 
Contemporary Review. 


Mr. Arthur Helps has collected and revised ſor air!“ It thas became 


immediate r. his admirable “ Conversations | that a ducl had been fought in the room beneath, and 
General Culture,” which appeared in the | without stopping to finish his repast, he ordered his 


The University boatrace has been fixed for; A Sixcutan Sroxy.—The following story appears 
Saturday, April lst. Only three steamers are to be | in“ The Life and Times of Lord Brougham, written by 
allowed to follow the boate—these steamers being Himself, just published by Messrs. Blackwood and 


care to the requirements of the present day. Faith = A his toe-nails. After a while, a doctor came along 
Harrowby; or, the Smuggler’s Cave, by SaRmau | w 

Doupwey (Sunday School Union), and The Wish and | dose of patent medicine, and in less than ten minutes 
the Way, by the Author of “The Diamond Wreath” | the boy threw up the half-dollar in five-cent pieces. 
(Oliphant and Co.), are religious tales of the common Science is a great thing.—Elgin (Illinois) Gazette. 

. Mi 0 ipture, Second Series pte 
ge go ming 1 geist ogy (Hod 4 Lg nie 4 wedding in Sullivan County, New York, the other 
Stoughton), consists of repriuts from the Pulpit Analyst 
of some thoughtful and suggestive papers on misin- 
terpretations of Scripture, the character of which we 
have more than once spoken of at length, Gems from 
the Coral Islands, by the Rev, Witttam Gul, Ninth | of the year without incurring possible losses and 
Thousand (Elliot Stock), we need only mention as a new | losing important business opportunities.— New York 
edition. The following we must acknowledge without | Times. 
comment:—4 Manual for Young Christians, by 
Epwarp Dennett (Elliot Stock); England's Curse | 
and its Cure, by the Rev. J. Warren (Elliot Stock); | Trelend, repaired to an hotel for something to eat, 
The Book of Psalms, New Translation, by Cuanixs aud was scoommodated with s roast fowl, He was 
Canter (Yates and Alexander) ; and Cowper's Poetical | Proceeding to eat it when his plate divided with u 


o understood such cases. He administered a small 


A Hongrymoon sy Proxy.—There was a brilliant 


day, and all parties accompanied the happy couple 
to the depot, where the new husband ves wt 
his wife farewell for the time, and she started off 
on a wedding tour with her uncle. The gentleman's 
business would not permit his absence at this season 


IRELAND In THE Goop O1p Truxs.— Many years 
ago @ gentleman, having set foot for the firet time in 


sharp crack, and the wing to which he had just helped 
himself flew up to the ceiling. Soon afterwards an 
excited waiter rushed into the room, crying, “ He's 
safe, he’s safe!” Who's safe f inquired the bo- 
wildered traveller. Misther O' Musgrave, sir,” said 
the waiter in explanation; the captain fired in the 
t to the gentleman 


luggage to be packed, and left [reland immediately. 


under the management of the Boat Clubs of the two | Co. :—-“ A most remarkable thing happened to me— 


Universities. 


so remarkable that I must tell the story from the 


On Thursday night an explosion of firedamp took | begioning, After I left the High Sohool I went 


place at one of the collieries of the Ebbw Vale Iron | with G, my most intimate frieod, to attend the 


and Coal Company, Monmouthshire. The explosion 


classes in the University. There was no divinity 


injured three men, but no less than nineteen of their | class, bat we frequently in our walks disoussed and 
companions fell victims to the choke-damp while | speculated upon many grave subjecte—among others, 


searching for them. 


on the immortality of the soul, and on a future state. 


Insvgzanct Companiss.—The Albert Beoonstruc- | This question, and the possibility, I will not say of 


tion Scheme was before Lord Justice James two days 


last week. On Th ; 
his regret that, owing to legal difficalties, 


it pre-emineatlya case for s 


liquidation in Chancery, some of which 
undergoiog that process 
bas yet been completely wound up. 


of art is 
to the various compliments i 


theie unicn. Of course, M 
and Marquis of Lorne hats are inevitable. 


for fifteen years, not one 


hosts walking, but of the dead appearing to the 


ursday the Lord Justice * iving, were subjects of much speculation; and we 
@ was 


actually committed the folly of drawing up an agree- 


unable to give effect toit. Atthesame time, he thought ment, written with our blood, to the effeot that whioh- 

legislation, in order | ever of us died first should appear to the other, and 

to stop the frightful costs of the pending liquidation of | thus solve any doubts we had entertained of the ‘life 

the Albert and its associated companies in the Court | after death.“ After we had fiaished our olasses at the 

of Chancery. It was mentioned by Sir Roundell | college, G—— went to Iadia, having got an appoint- 

Palmer that of fifty-seven insurance og marae in | ment there in the civil service, He seldom wrote to 
been 


me, and after the lapse of a few years I had almost 
forgotten him; moreover, his family having little 
connéction with Edinburgh, I seldom saw or heard 


Poputanriry or THE Royal Wepp1nc.—Among the | anything of them, or of him through them, so that 
proofs of this are the immense number of prints, | all the old schoolboy intimacy had died out, und I had 
Ko. An enterprising printseller has (says the Daily | nearly forgotten his existence. I had taken, as I 
News) had the courage to depict the Princess and the | bave said, a warm bath; and while lying in it and 
Marquis enjoying a promenade together. This work | enjoying the comfort of the heat after the late 
ba bes, in so many proportions that we | freezing I had undergone, I turned my head round, 
suspect it must be exceedingly a. Paes — looking towards the chair on which I had deposited 
€ 
and illustrations, we must reckon the delicate Ou the chair sat G——, looking calmly at me. 
homage conferred on the young couple by the dedi- | How I got out of the buth I know not, but on re- 
ort on of ccuatless waltzes, quadrillee, and galops to | covering my senses I found myself sprawling on 
arqvis of Lorne” ties | the floor. The apparition, or whatever it was, that 


my clothes, as I was about to get out of the bath. 


had taken the likeness of G, had 


disappeared. 
SwaLtpox Eripemic.—At a meeting of the Metro- This vision produced such a shock that I had no 


politan Asylams Board on Saturday, reports were | inclination to talk about it, or to speak about it 


read showiug that there were 129 smallpox patients even to Stuart; but the impression it made 


in the hospital at Stockwell, 301 at Homerton, and | upon me was too vivid to be easily ſor gotten; and so 


retired rather than an active life, while, notwithstand- 


455 at Hampstead. Itewas unanimously resolved to strongly was I affected by it, that I have here 
‘appropriate the old workhouse at Islington to the | written down the whole h story with the date, 19th 
purpose of a convalescent hospital for 200 patients. December, and all the particulars, as they are now 
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fresh before me. No doubt I had fallen asleep; and 

that the appearance presented so distinctly to my 

eyes was a dream, I cannot for a moment doubt ; 

yet for years I had had no oommunication with 

G——, nor had there been anything to recall him to 

my recollection ; nothing had taken plece during 

our Swedish travels either connected with G—— or 

with India, or with anything relating to him, or to 

any member of his family. I recollected quickly 

enough our old discuesion, and the bargain we had 

made. I could not discharge from my mind the 
impression that G——— must have died, and that his 

appearance to me was to be received by me asa 

proof of a future state.’ This was on December 19, 

1799. In October, 1862, Lord Brougham added as 

n postseript:— “ I have just been copying out from 

my journal the acconnt of this strange dream: Cer- 
tissima mortis imago / And now to finish thé story, 

begun abont sixty years since. Soon after my 

return to Edinburgh, there arrived a letter from 

India announcing G——’s death! and stated that he 
had died on the 19th December !” 


- Oe — 


NOTIOBE. — All announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance of 
half-a-crown in postage : stamps. 


Births, Marriages, and Peaths. 


MARRIAGE. 
GEORGE—BLIGH.— March 4, at St. James’s, Muswell-hill, 
by the Rev. J. Browell, M. A., William Henry W. Georze, 
of @treatham Common, to Harriet Newell, third daughter 
of Samuel Bligh, of South Villa, Upper Norwood, 8 urrey. 
DEATH, 

EVANS.—March 8, at Thorneloe House, Worcester, Edward 
Evans, Eeq., J. P., in the eighty-second year of his age. 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 

ee 


— 


— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

(From Wednesday's Gasette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and stb Victoria,cap. 82, 

for the week ending Wednesday, March 1. 

„ {an08 DEPARTMENT, 
Notes issued .... 436, 996, 640% Government Debt 411,015,100 
Other Securities .. 3.984.900 
Gold Com & Bullion 20,996,610 


£35,996,640 


£2 5,996,640 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Cap!tal414,553,00 |Government Securi- 
6 „%%% 8.674. 212 ties ins. dead 
Public Deposits.... 9 450,660 weight annuity) 412.923, 410 
Other Deposite .... 22,565,874) Other ties . . 24 765,500 
Raven Day and other Notes 12,638. 290 
6 % „ „% 6 „ „6 „ 743,47 Gold & Silver Coin 672,077 


780,989,283 £50,959, 283 
Geo. Fornes, Ohief Neaeh'-- 


— 


March 9, 171. 


— — 


Hotrlowav's OINTMENT AND Pitts —Never at Fault. —In 
all irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, aud scrofulous 
enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment presents a 
ready and easy means of cure, which never disappoint the 
most favourable expectations. Ie manifeste a peculiar power 
in restraining inflammatlon, cooling the heated blood, and 
checking all acrimonious or unhealthy diecha: ges. Whilet the 
Ointment thus acts locally, the Pille are no lees remarkable 
for their power in improving the general condition and habit 
of the body, which renders the cure complete and permanent. 
Under the genial influence of these potent remedies the puny 
infant becomes the robust chili; the pale and emaciated 
regain colour and rotundity, and the dyspeptic eat freely 


without fear, 
Marhets. 


CORN BXOHANGS, Marx Lanz, Monday, March 6. 


The supply of Zaglish wheat was short this morning, and 
moderate hom abroad. We had a s'eady market, but less 
activity in the trade. and the advance of ls, per qr estab-, 
lished during last week was maintained h th for English and 
fureign wheat. Flour was uochanged in value. ns are 
without alteration in p ice. Peas were the turn dearer, 
Indian corn made 6d. per qr. advance. Harley sold freely 
and at rather more money, compared with the quotations of 
Monday last. Of oate we were again without any arrivals 
_ from abroad, ani prices have further advanced 6d. per qr 

since this day week. At the ports of call we have large 

arrivals. Laet week’s quotations are supported, but demand 
ia to-day lees active than last week. a 


OURRENT PRIOBS, 


| 


Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wana 4. . . 
Den and Kent, 224 f 
dkl.. o Grey eo „ 87 to 40 
Ditto new .. . 51 57) Maple . $8 46 
White ee eo 'o%%% ll CU — White oe ae 40 
„% «= Now we oe 54 ff Boilers .. . 86 40 
Foreign red 52 56] Woreign, Loilers.. 37 38 
ty wh ee 65 68 : 
Baatey— RYB cc co co cc 86 88 
ee ee 80 88 Oats— 
Ohevalier ee ee 35 40 
Distilling .. . 34 87] Bnglish feod.. .. 24 26 
ee % ee 83 85 9° potato ee 20 85 
Wa ped „ 2238ͤ- 3 => 
po oo /! — 
0 % 9 5 Irish black ee ee $1 24 
Chevalier ee ee — — 59 white ee ee 21 26 
WR oc „ 49 84 feed.. .. 22 26 
Bur = 
Ticks os oo +» 87 40700 
Hacrow ee ee ee 40 aa Town made ee 47 59 
Small .. .. .. — = Bestoountry held, 40 43 
Egyptian .. .. 38 89! Norfolk & Suture t 40 


BREAD, London, Satu „ March 4.—The prices in tre 
* for Wheaten per dibs. loaf 7}1. to 8d. 
H old Bread, 6)d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, March 6. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 6,201 head. In the corresponding week in 
1870 we received 7,730; in 1869, 13,072; in 1868, 1,971; and 
in 1867, 11,725 head. The cattle trade was moderately active 
to-day. though the increased supplies of beasts on sale had 
the effect of lowering values. 4 the sheep market a fair 
amount of animation prevail ed. There was a good show of 


ish beast and a full proportion of foreign. The quality 
condition of the avimals were good, the market being 
above the average as to character and actual weight of meas, 
The attendance of butchers was good, but sales could only be 


price for choice Scotch heifers being 68. 6d. per 


pens was limited, but their condition was pro- 
grested steadily at the full rates current on Monday last— 
namsly, 6s. to 6s. 2d. per Slbs for sheep in the wool, 


per stone. Calves were in better demand, P 
altered in valu-, 


coarse beast were neglected. The number of 


58 4d, for born. Lambe changed hands steadily at about 
were un- 


Por 8ibs, to sink the Offai, 


a & oa, . 4. 8. 4, 
Inf, coarse beasts 8 0 to4 10 Prime Scuthdown 5 10to6 2 
Second quality .4 0 4 / Lambs „ eve eS 
Prime large oren.4 10 6 2| Lge. coarsecalves 8 8 4 4 
Prime So te, &c. 5 4 6 6 Primesmall . .5 0 6 0 
“oarse inf.sheep 8 4 3 8 Large hogs . 8 6 4 0 
cond quality 4 2 4 6|Weatem. porkers 4 6 6 2 
Pr. coarsewoolled5 0 5 8 


Suckling calves, —s, to —s., and Quarter-old store pigs, 22s. 
to 25s. each. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET. Monday, March ¢.— 
Increared supplies have been on sale here to-day, at our 


quotations. o import into I cndon last week consisted of 
468 packages from Hamburg, 8 from Rotterdam, and 26 from 
Hariingen, 
ä Per 8ibs, by the carcase, 

sda, 8. d. n. d. . d. 
Inferior beef. .3 0 tos 4 Prime ditto .4 6 5 0 
Middling ditto 3 4 3 8 Fel. 3 0 5 4 
Prime large do. 4 6 4 8 Large pork ..3 0 8 8 
Prime Scots. 410 6 0|Smallpork.. .40 4 8 
Inf.mutton. .3 8 810|\;Lamb..,..66 7 6 
Middling ditto .4 0 4 2 


PROVISIONS, Monday, March 6.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 122 ins butter and 8,013 hales bacon, 
and from for 21,528 packages butter and 1,687 bales 
bacon. The foreign butter arrived last week sold at irregular 
— according to qualities :—Normandys, 1208. to 150s.; 
ereeys, 120s. to 136s.; Dutch, 14%. to 144s, The bacon 
market further declines ls. to 2e. per cwt., which caused more 
buriness to be transacted ; best Waterford, 62s. on board. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, March 4.— 
We have experienced during the past week a Aae renewal of 
business with Paris, the imports consisting of lettaces and 
endive, which we expect will soon increase under the influ- 
ence of fine spring weather. Heavy arrivals of common 
apples still come to hand, and are quite a drug, at low prices. 
Asparagus, seakale, cucumbers, French beans and round 
potatoes from Bermuda, as well as home-grown frame kinds, 
are freely —— and are ample for the wants of tha trade. 
Spring radishes are just making their appearance amongst the 
home tupplies, none having as jet been received from France. 
General prices rule at about former rates. The flower trade 
is now getting more animated, and supplies of hyacinths, | 
tulips, lily of the valley, cyc'amens, pelargoniums, azaleas, 
cytisus, are plentiful, There are also a few good roses, 
orchids, &. 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, March 6.—The 
improved character of our trade noticed in our last report has 
been fully maintained by the transactions of the past w-ek. 
All classes of bops have attention, and finer sorts are held 
firmly for higher figures. The advance in the fureign market, 
noticed in our Jast, is well maintained and a good demand 
existe. wo gone for the choicest grades. Latest advices from 
New York report a dull market. Mid and Eat Kents, 2. 0s., 
Sl, 10s., to 71. Os.; Wealds, N. Os., 21, 168., to 31. 15e,; Sussex, 
ls. 158., 2. 58. to k. 108.3; Farnbam and country, 84 15s., 
41. 16a., to 51. 128.; Olds, II. 0s., I. 15s., to A. 10s. 


POTATOES, — Borovom amp SpitTatrizips.— Monday, 
March 6.—Full average supplies of potatoes Lave been on 
tale. Sales have progressed slowly at about late rates. Last 
week’s import was confined to 64 bag; from Malta, 16 from 
Hamburg. English Shaws, 80s, to 110s. per ton; English 
Regents, 608. to 90s, per ton; Scotch Regents, 65s. to 90s. 
per ton; Rocks, 60s. to 758. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, March *.—There was an improved demand 
for English cloverseed, and all fine qualities brought high 
prices. Amerivan samples were still purchased for France, 
and the best sorts were rather dearer. Trefoil realised former 
rates steadily, There was no change to quote in the value of 
either white or broen mustardered. Canaryseed realised 
former rates, Large hempseed told on former terms. Tares 
were taken off to a gocd extent at higher rates generally. 
Large Brunewicks are much wanted. 
tion is open, supplies of cloverseed and tares may be expected 
from Hamburg, as well as tares from the Baltio ports, and the 
first arsivale will no doubt cmmend a quick sale at good 
prices, particularly for large Brunswick tares. 


OIL, Monday, March 6.—For linseei oil there has been a 
steady inquiry, and values have been well miintained. Rape 
has been fully as dear. Other oils have been quiet, 


TALLOW, Monday, March 6.—The market has been steady. 
T. C., spot, ¢58, per cwt. Town tallow, 430, 6d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, March 6.—Market heavy at last * 
rates. Gosforth Wallsend, 158. 6d.; Hettons ditto, 17e. 6d.; 
Hettons Lyons ditto, 158. 34; Haswell ditto, 17s. 6d.; 
Hartlepool Original ditto, 17s. 6d.; ditto South ditto, 
16e, 6d.; Tunstall ditto, 15+, 6d.; Holywell Main. les; Tees, 
e.; Wylam West, 16s, Ships fresh arrived, 36; left from 
last day, 14; total, 50. Sbipe at sea 10, 


ow that the naviga- . 
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IBBERT TRUST. — TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on this Foundation after 
the next Exsmination, provided the two Candidates are 
declared by the Examiners to be duly qualiflel. The NEXT 
BXAMINATION will be held at UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GURDON-SQUARE, LONDON, on Mompay, Tcespay, and 
— the 27th, 23th, and 29th days of November, 
Candilates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the iculars of which may bs 
obtained on application to the of the Trust; and 
the names and addresses of all Candidates must he sent to the 

ry, at University Hall, on or before October 1, 1871. 

HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, March ?, 1871. 


NAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION FOR 
WOM4N.—LONDON CENTRE. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION will be held on Jury 3rd, 
1871. Candidates must give notice of their wish to enter hy 
March 15. Information as to Preparatory Classes, &0., will, 


be given by the 
Hon, Sec., Miss B. BONHAM CARTER, 
Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


Norten OF REMOVAL 


Mr. COCKE BAINES, Surveyor and Valaer, begs to 
INFORM his Friends that he has REMOVED from 106, 
Cheapside, to No. 26, FINSBURY-PLACE, MOORGATE.- 
STREET, E.C., where all future communications are re- 
quested to be addressed. 


January, 1871. 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE, 


(QLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,855. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 


The Nen Boxvs will be declared in January, 1872, and 
all With. Profit Policies in existence on the 80th June, 1871, 
will participate, so that Persons who complete such Assur- 
ances before June 80th next, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only wil! have been peid. 

Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every 
information, can be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
18, St. Jamea’s-equare, London, S. W. 


ERPETUAL INVESTMENT and 

BUILDING SOCIETY, 16, New Beidge- street, Black - 
friars.— Persons desirous Of borrowing money are invited » 
peruse the revised Tables of this Society, which offer facilitie: 
for the obtainal of house sty at the lowest possible rate 
Amount advanced since 1851 exceeds ESC 0,000. 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


MILL HILL scHoOoo.u, 
MIDDLESEX. 


44 Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Eeq.. D. Lit. and M.A, Fellov 
of Univ Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society, &c., &. 

Szcoxnn MasteR— 
J. H. TAYLOR, Eeq., M A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final OClas-ical 
School; Scholar (B. A.) of Trin. Coll., Camb., 14th in lst 
* in Classical Tripoe, and lst Chancellor's Medallist, 
3 


Assistant MAsrauns— 
A. H. SCorT WHITE „ B. A., Pris⸗man in Ang:o-Saxon 
and Early English of Univ, Coll., London. . 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Eeq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Plilological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
2 * Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,“ 
o., &0. 
JAMES NETTLESBIP, — B. A., Scholar and Prizeman of 
Christ's Coll, Camb,; 2nd Claes Classical Tripos, 1266. 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Head toate, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 


H. MA „ B. A., Lee, S. B. 
G NENTAL EDUCATION.— 
43, Kensington-gardens-equare. V. The Misses SHED- 
— * assisted 15 resident n ly 
v 7 8 rofersors, REC m 
number of BOARD BS, to whom they offer all the comforts 
of home and a complete education cn the Continental 
yaar | Pasties Rev. J. Shedlock, M. A., 7; Blom field- 
. .O. i 


Adbertisements, 


A CERTIFICATED MISTRESS 
REQUIRED for an INFANT and MIXED SCHOOL, 
twelve miles from London. — Address, Mies MacKennal, 
Berrylands House, Surbiton, Surrey. 


WANTED, at Easter, by a YOUNG LADY 
in her 24th year, a SITUATION as COMPANION. or 
to Assist a Mother in the Care of her Children. A Christian 
family preferred.— References as to respectability, @c . sent on 
application to H. E M., Post-office, Buurne, Livooluashire, 


RCHITECTURE, — To PARENTS and 

GUARDIANS.—A London Architect hes a VACANCY 

for TWO PUPILS, who would be ourpep id rain sruDiFs, 

not left to themselves to learn the profession by the mere 

routine of office work.— For terms, apply by letter to M. J., 
23, Finsbury Circus, 


PARK CHAPEL, CAMDEN TOWN. 


A SERVICE will be held on Wepwesoay Eveyrino, March 
22nd, to commemorate the TWENTY-FIF[H ANNI- 
VERSARY of the Rev. J. C. HARRISON’S entrance on his. 
duties as PASTOR of the Church in Camden Town. There 
will be a Social Meeting in the School-rooms, 134, Grove- 
street, ata Quarter before Six o'clock, and a Public yy 
in the Chapel at Seven o'clock, at which the Rev. THOMA 
BINNEY will preside No formal invitations will be sent 
either to ministers or to old friends and former members, but 
they will be cordially welcomed if they ure able to attend. 
Mr. Harrison will preach with special reference to the occ.- 
sion on Bun lay. March 19th. 


11 - LOAN S Granted, from £100 to 
’ t, years, 

Personal — „„ the * EST ot 
9 INSURANCE Co. (Established a Hort 414 to 


Fy PATHFIELD STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 
CompvucreD BY THE Misses MIALB. 


M asTERs. 

French and Italian. . Mons. C. OC. Caillard. 

German 8 „ Mdlle. Hottinger. 

Music and Singing . 0 „ J. Savülle Stone, Esq., Asso- 
ciate, Royal A y- 

Drawing and Painting J. Eeq. 

Daneing avd Calisthenics . Mdlle. L’Augiéc. 

Chemistry .. „ Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 
fesor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomase Hospital, 
London. 

Arithmetic . . Mr. J. Hepworth. 

The above branches of education are taught exclusively by 
the Masters aesigned tothem. The general English education 


is under the immediate direction of the Principals aud a com - 
potent staff of Governesses. 5 


Terms forwarded on ar plication. 


(BERLIN HOUSE, 18, and 19, WEST 


BRI N. 
SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, Established Twenty- 
three years. 

The Upper School prepares for business, the Civil Service 
and the Universities, where former 22 have gained the 
highest honours. The Prepsratory 8. conducted by a 
qualified lady. Terms mouerate, References permitted to 
parents and old pupils. 

For particulars, apply to Meesre. S. J. Wilkins, and E. M. 
Dillon, M.A., Principals. 


— 


VicTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 


with the French and German Lang Piano, Sing- 


effected at a decline of fully 2d. per Sibs., the extreme top 


J. CROCKER, Agency 8 | 
ON-TIME, . eee COTES 


em braces the usual branches of a thorough ＋ education, 
t Mabters, 


: ing. and Drawing taught by competen 


Manch 8, 1871. 
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Ir. LES COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GLOUCESTE 


~ UD LA 
REEN, 
22 Mises — 
Resident English, French, and German Governeases. 
Attendant Professors. 
Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 


This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Profes- 
sional Men. 

The house is large, airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. 

The Misses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
literary and intellectual culture, refined manners, together 
with a healtby Christian and moral training. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication. 


HALF TERM will COMMENCE Tuurspay, March 9th, 
DOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—EXTRA- 
ORDINARY and COMBINED ENTERTAINMENT. 
PROFESSOR PEPPER ON THR WAR, AND TRE DR. 
STRUCTIVE IMPLEMENTS USED THEREAT! MR, 
GEORGE GROSSMITH, Jun., give THE YSLLOW 
DWARF, every „ „ ee appre by Mr. R. D. 
DAVIBS, Premier Ventriloquist, entitled THE FUNNIEST. 
of FUNNY FOLKS! MADAME BOUSFIELD’S GRECIAN 
STATUARY in White Marhle—New Ghost Entertainment 
Admission to the whole, One Shilling. N.B.—Profesor 
will commence his ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES on 
Thursday, the 2nd March, at 2.15, and continue them every 
Thureday at the same hour, 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS for gor mgs 
1871.—Twelve beautiful Varieties for open 

t culture, — ye Aster, Balsam, 1. den tock, with 
Seecriptive catalogue and amateur’s guide. Oom 


free 14 stam 
“ inarily cheap packets.”—Lloyd’s ee News, 


Feb. 19, 1870. 
9 are well assorted, and will make - ee gay and 
beautiful at trifling cost.”—News of the World. 


DANIELS BAOTHERS, Seed Growers, Eaton, Norwich. 


ADIES’ BOOTS for the SEASON.—Kid 

Walking Boots to button, or elastic, 16e. 6d. ; Enamelled 
Kid. beautifully made, 2ls.; Soft aud Prett House Boots, 
5s. d.; Morocco li 8. ad. Illustrated logues post 
iree, with notice of convenient arrangements for country 
residents, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2}. a pint. 

AGK FOR LZEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT, 

requiring Baron Liebig, the — Signature on every 

jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness, 


SOUP! SOUP! 


In ten mivutes, from Sid. to IId. per pint. concentrated, pure, 
nutritious :—Pea, Julienne, Carrot, Chesnut, Green Pea, 
Harricot. Whitehead’s  Bolidified Soup Squares, sold in one- 
dozen boxes at 88. 6d. and lls. a desen, by all Grocers, 
Italian “ arehousemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Cop- 
land and Oo, Travers and Sons, Preston and 42 Cross, 

and Black well, and I. " Lasetiby and Son 


As supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 


AL—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 

COMPANY, Established 1838.—Best Coals only.—Cash, 
258. G. J. C. and Co. sel] no other than the best W 
Coals,which they believe to be the cleanest, ihe most durable, 
and the cheapest in the end for all domeastic 
Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico „ next to the — renor Biotel) ; Purfleet Wharf 
Ear)-street, B 


ham Wharf, Wandeworth (G es. 1 1 9 5 ‘ish. 
level Station, Crystal so — Hh t 724 ——4 
OALS. — LEA and C0. 8 PRICES. — 


Hetton or Lambton or by screy steamers and 
igan, 22s. ; best Silk - 


railway, 24s.; Hartlepool, 286 
stone, 22s. ; new Silkstone, . : “thay. ros, 22s. and 19s. ; 
Primrose, 20s. ; Barnsley,193.; best r Kitchen, 185. 
Cobbles, 17s. ’ 3 18s. ; 5 ge 16s. ; Tanfield Moor, 


203.; emall, ils. 
Delivered thoroughly BM ag Fo acl Highbury and 
Highga e, N.; Kingsland, N. B.;: Kings- 
land - road: Great Northern ie 8 cross 


and Holloway ; ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, ers basin. 
No Agente. 


Use 
GODDARD’S PLATE-POWDER. 
(NON-MERCU RIAL), 

aot mau then 30 rears 1) hen eetiined: te nadtenied repu- 
tation throughout United and Colonies as the 
BST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Bold by Chemists, and Iron &c., in Boxes, I., 
2s. Ed., and 48. Cd. each, and by th ventor, J. GODDARD, 
Chemist, Leicester. 


OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 
THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s, 8d. per Jb. in all sizes, Wholesale (only) of 


J. O. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


OZOKERIT 


QstEEs GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street, 


Tal GLASS OF ALL Kurs. 


Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 


REAKFAST. — EPPS’S COCOA. 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin -lined packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS and Co., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 


into powder, and this powder is Caraoine. Cac fcoine contains 


N EVENING DRINK.—CACAOINE. 
Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall 


neither sugar nor any other admixtare whatever. Cachoine 
makes one ofthe lightest thinnest of Warm drinks, and jy the 
most desi able of for use in the later hours of th 


Cacdoine, by reason of the ingenious method by which the oil 
is removed, preserves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 


JAMES EPPS and Oo., Homaopathic Chemists, London. 


KK INAHAN’S 


„ all Chemists. 


Tmax SEA SALT invigorates the the 
nerves, and 
with this ** A sg 
* — 1 T 
| 
umbago, 2 — — — — se 


3 . the constitution, braces 
A daily bath prepared 
one way 7 eradicatin 


Ac. 
ware ware of fi imitations. 


1 WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
1 indicates the necessity of medicine 


whe e and 4s, 6d. per box. 


ae NA ninaramaleenas aman 


HORNIMAN’s TEA 


the Puresi, Strongest, Cheapest, and Best. 
Prices, 2s. 4d. 28. 8d.— 38.88. 4d. & s. Sd. Ib. 


Genuine packets signed /. WHS Morniman Mo 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, free from mineral powder 


AGENTS ARE APPOINTED— 
2 53 CHEMISTS. &c,, in the COUNTRY— 
9 0 


CONFECTIONERS in LONDON. 
LL. WHISKY, 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
—— oie ae of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 

uly pure, and more wholesome than the t Cognac 
oe te the words 


“ KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 

on Beal, Label, and Cork. 

New Wholesale Depot, 6a, Great Tichfield-street, 
Oxfora- street, W. 


IMPERFECT DICESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY and MOORE'S PANORBATIO EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most poteut remedigi agents. They 
are the only remedies yet cont for — = 2 of 


God Liver Oil and preven il when a also 
efficiently sy | the 1 e of © of by the 
stomach. 
recoids of numerous 33 ce ge ov. Al from which 
accompany each bottle, price from 2a, Qe. to Zils. . 
BAVORY and MOORE, 

143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists, 

NOTE. Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


CROSBY'S 


Opiates, N „ 284 all Pt often invoked to 
oe sat 80 all 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. Rooke, Scar b, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says:“ I have re ly observed how very rapidiy and 
invariably 1d subdeed Cough, Pain, and of the 


he greatest confidence, recommend 
edjanet, 10 an other-wive strengthening 
This medicine, which ts free from opium and squille, not 
* local irritation improves digestion 
— — phe ony Hence it is vaed with the most 
— success in Asthma, x1 es, 
Influenza, 13 aon Sweats of ee, Say » and al 
affections of throat and chest. Lace 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in at 10. 
4s. 6d., and lls, each ; and wholesale by JAB. M. CROSBY, 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS, 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Vonnoisseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,”’ 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRING on all bottles and 


ann and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 


all Dealers in Sauces thrc achout the World. 


published | 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIRB, | reference is 


——— 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIEL D 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


A DELIGHTFUL & LASTING FRAGRANCE, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
Ad. and 6d, each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or handler. 
BREST FOOD for INFANTS. 
K Barker on Right Foods Milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
»The — * oo thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 


„Highly — and easily digested.“ Dr. Hassall. 
No Wm Tins, 1s,, 2s., 58., and Ws. 


SAVORY and uoonR 148, 18 Bond - street, London. 
Warehousemen. 


__ Procurable of all Chemists and Italian W 


COUCHS AND. COLDS. 
Instant relief and speedy care by using 


WOODHOUSE’S BALSAM. 


Only by 22 BONS, 95, Farringdon- 
N Usa and sold in bottles at 10. Lid, . ode and 
rang’) poe“ May bo obtained — 


(x OUT, RHEUMATISM TIC DOLOREUX, 

AND NEURALGIA IN EVERY FORM.—The only 
Bafe and certain care ie Da. MONBO' NEUROD iE. It 
affords immediate relief, and in ects a8 oure. 


** December, 1870. 
The Rheumatism has — . — After twelve months“ 
suffering, I found two doses of Munro's Neurod o oured me. 
** Jawes L. Brapy, 
4 85, Great Portland-street.”’ 
a ee ls. 141,, 2. od., . 6d., 


BY HER MAJESTY’S "S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ate? — ve a PATENT the bay, 
| 18 pg no Dall. round 44 * 


„ Invalide should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
% Diseases of the he Lungs and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 


ti | 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 


ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
119 » HEADACHE, w N and INDIGESTION ; 


for LADIES, CHILDREN, 
especially adapted for ‘CHILDREN, and INPAN 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street. London, and of all Chemiste. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
BM PROCATION is recommended by many of the most 


eminent of the Facul ae ae y known safe and 
cure without ihe use of medicine "old by most Chemise a 


ORNS and BUN 
many years tormented wi 
others the information 


4s, each, 
Change (formerly of 7.8 Bt P aul Paul's) aa = 


circumference of 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICOARELAY, 5 wee 
Price a bingle Truss, 1és., 218., 208, 6d., and 318. 6d 


Double Tras, Sls, 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 


6d. | 


‘ 
; : 
+5 3 
ij 
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DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE 
QUEEN. 


Now ready, Second Edition, completing the Work, 


VOLS. 3 and 4 of HER MAJESTY'S4 


TOWER. By W. Herwortn Dixoyx, 


„Mr. Dixon's lively and acqurate work.“ Times. 
„This book is thoroughly interesting, well written, and 
instructive,”—Examiner, 


Also, now reidy, in 1 vol., 8vo, 15s, 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT in 
PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News,” with several 
New Letters nd Preface. 


IMPRESSIONS cf GREECE. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Thomas Wvrar, K. O. B., late British Minister at 
Athens. With an Introduction by Miss Wrst, and Letters 
ow gt 2 to Friends at Home by Dean Stax try. 

vo, 158, 0 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


Third Edition, now ready, in 1 vol., 6s, 


HE SEVENTH VIAL; or, The Time of 

Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the De- 

thronement of the Pope, and other Collateral Events, By 
the Rev. Jonw Cummina, D. D. 


„Dr. Cumming is the Jar exponent of a school of pro- 
phetic interpretation, and on this tore bas established a 
claim to attention. His book furnishes an instructive 
ame apy of the many strange portents of our day.” — Times, 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough -st. 


HE NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries, each in 8 vols. 


CHECKMATE. By J. Suertpan Le Fanv. 


From the first page to the last the author excites, sus- 
tains, and baffles our curiosity.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 


RIDDLES of LOVE. By Sipwzyr Lamay 


Brach. a 


RODERICK. By the Author of John 
Arnold.” 


** A pleasing, bright, and amusing novel. - Messenger. 
MARTHA. By Wittiam Givserrt, 
** One of Mr, Gilbert’s best books.“ —Speoctator. 


MY LITTLE LADY. 
** There is great fascination about this book.’’—Times, 


' MARQUIS and MERCHANT, By Mortimer 
Col Lma. i 


Cheap Edition of DAVID ELGINBROD. By 
Geonas Macpomatp, LL D., forming the New Volume 
of *“* Hurst tt’s Standard . bs., bound 


and Illu ° 
Hurst and Biackett, 43, Great Mariborough-st. 


8 * 
e — 
— 


THE Wat OF ‘TRUTH. 
Demy 8v6, cloth, 2s, — : 


1 NEW JERUSALEM and its 


HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By Emanvet Sweven- 
nora. A Compendious Introduction to the Author's exhaus- 
tive Commen on the Books of Genesis and Exodus. The 

— and leading truths of = Christian faith 
are 


4 u e 
* * 0 acrae 


Godhead of our Lord, the Holy 


models 4 rr io aed — 
pro mple and oon - 
densed expression, worthy of attentive study in presence of 


current religious controversies, 
A complete list of Swedenborg’s works on application. 
James Spiers, 86, Bloomsbury-street, London, W. O. 


Published by Jarrold and Sons, Paternoster-row, London 
650 pp., crown 8v0, price 7a. 6d. 


R. REED'S SYSTEMATIC HISTORY. A 


Manual of British and Foreign History for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


Part I. CHRONOLOGICAL, GENEALOGICAI, and 8TA- 
TISTICAL TABLES. 
Part II. THE BIOGRAPHY of MODERN UNIVERSAL 


ut TIE. THE FACTS of BRITISH H 
ClaLLY DEVELOPED. — 
A to Hurst-court, H * 
— om “+ Ore, Hastings, for Prospectus or speci 
CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE, 

86, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
6s PBACTICAL SUGGESTIONS for the 
FORMATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS.” 

‘Also, just published, price 2d., 


HE &PEECH of Mr. R. W. DALE, M.A. 
Fareed ot sha Pane e 
national Schools.” a 


May be bad from the Publishers, Mesers. Hadson and Bon, 
Birminghat or from the Secretary, at the Offices of the 


INVESTMENTS. 


DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OVTLAY. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month’s Number now ready. 
Tb contains 4h She: SNe iene Soe Hneee Sherk ond Share 
vestmen ta. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEBS, 

Will Gnd the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
Messrs. BHARP and Co, Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. O. 


TATIONERY, PRiNTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and — „ req . 


Counting-house, 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


Upwards of Two Thousand Pounds have been distributed by Grants to Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the lot March. Address the Rev, 
! J. T. WIGNER, Tresillian-road, Lewisham Hi,h-road, E. C. ) 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Cloth Binding of all the Editions is strong and handsome, a great improvement, and 
much admired, No advance in prices, Cheapest Edition, ONE SHILLING only. 


degree for p»blic, sold, and 


our churches.” — Primitive Church Magazine 
“Thea ement is 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United States, and Canada, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


‘The arrangement of the hymns is excellent, end the subjects are sufficiently varied to fit the volume in an eminent 
vate worship.’’—Evleotic Review. 
“ We recommend the book on its intrinsic merits. We cannot avoid thinking that it is destined to take first rank among 


rrang y excolient, and the range of topics extensive. . The Editors have laboriously 
pollected the best materials for praise.worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. Ps 
‘* We have been glad to receive from the Publishers a copy of a New Edition of this, ove of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection,’’—N onoonformist, 


„The volume is every way worthy of the great community for whose service it has been specially prepared.”—British 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and ev 
edition may be had at ONE SHILLING. Undenominational ti 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and 00., Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E. O. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O, order. Prospectuses, with full 


sent on application, 
Budge row Chambers, E. C. 


variety of binding at very moderate prices, The cheapest 
pages if required. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Marca 1, 1871. 5 
BOOKS. 

HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 

in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. Merrit 
D’Avpions, D.D. A New Translation, containing the 
Author’s Latest Improvements, with Twelve Engravings on 
Steel, after P. A. Labouchere, and Two Hundred [ilustrations 
on Wood, including Portraiteof the most Eminent Refurmers. 
Royal dto, 21s., handsomely bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


FUEL for OUR FIRES; or, Coal Pits 
Colliers. and their Dangersi By the Author of Lilian’s 


Talks with Mamma about the Stars.“ Engravings, Square 
royal, 18. 6d., boards, 


TRAOTS. 


HE CROSS on the HOUSE. First Series. 
: No, 571. 2. per 100. 


MARRIED WITHOUT PRAYER. First 
Series. No. 580. 22. per 100. 


OUT of the DEPTHS. 
No, 1,183, 3s. per 100. 


THE BIBLE and YOU. Large Type Series. 
2s. per 100. ** 


“EVERY WEEK” SERIES. Each Tract 
consists of 2 is. 100. 
No. 218—The Alarm Hell. 
219—The Future Punishment of the Wicked. 
220—To- Morrow. 
221—Why shoald I be Lost! 
22 :—Death at a Railwey Station. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PANISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen a d 
Pencil. By the Author of ‘* Swiss Pictures, drawn vit’ 

Pen and Pencil.” With Illustrations by Gustave Dore and 

other eminent Artists. In imp. 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt 

edges, price 8s, 

RICHARD HUNNE: a Btory of Old Londen. 
7 G. N. Sancznt, Author of Obronieles of an Old 
anc House.” Engravings. Imperial lemo, 8. 64d., 

CHOICE POETRY for LITTLE CHILDREN. 
With Coloured Pictures and Wood Engraviogs. Small 
4to, ., boards. 

THE COTTAGE on the SHORE. Eograv- 
ings. Royal 16mo, ls, d., boards; ., extra gilt edges. 

TILL the DOCTOR COMES; and How to 


Help Him. By Grone H. H M.D. Cheap and 
. 6d., limp; 04., — ng 


NBW PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY of the NATIONS: 
By ee 
on toned paper. 6s., bandesmely Goud, gilt 4 
The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster -row, and 161, 
Piccadilly. fold by the Booksellers. 
On Saturday nezt, in One Volume, 8vo, 
BORGS WHITEFIELD, 2 _ of Pem- 
¢ 
Huntingdon tT KE — TRAVELS. By J alee | peta 
GLEpstone. 7 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster - row. 


Now ready, price ls. ; post free, ls. 3d., 


Narrative Series. 


reference,—A Director 
isters, with their Chapele—Reoords of the 
y 
vings 
„The Handbook ’ improves in character and appearance 
each gear. — Freeman, 
Yates and Alexander, 7, 8;mond’e-inn, Chancery-lave. 


[ ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
een, eel te Bee ae ls, 8d. ee 
ria ne ee Cee ten Gs eget the 


„ese more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 


| in London so quiet and cowfortable a domicite, We shall 


certainly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.” J. 
tenn ge lg 17 


As on all previous visita, I can testify that this is the moet 


ecmfortable bome 1 flud whea away from bome.”—W. 3. 


Hava, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in and, I have come to 
consider Bhisley’s (ia view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort respectability, with the mst 


moderate charger) as | 
Hotel par cxzcellence.”"—{, K. Kurs. | 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Cambridge. though a University town of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, has but one Congregational place of worship, and 
this a small, unsightly structure, erected eighty years ago, 
now hidden away in a back lane, and without schoolrooms, 
classrooms, or accommodation for week-day services. 

Within the last fifty years the Episcopalians have built four, 
and other denominations seven, additional places of worship ; 
and there is urgent need for a new Congregational church, 

To this end about five thousand pounds has been already 
subscribed; which would bave been sufficient for the require- 
ments of the present congregation, had not the Committee 
expended two thousand eight hundred pound: of this sum to 
secure a site in the principal street of the town. This they 
did, at the request of scveral infiuential friend: and subscribers, 
the better to meet the wants of the increasing number of sons 
of Diseenting families which even the prospect of an early 
aboli'ion of s attracts to the University, 

To erect on this new site a commodious edifice, and one in 
keeping with its surrvundments, a further sum of four thou- 
sand poands is required, 

For this amount the Committee appeal to the whole Con- 


opel es camel eat, Ses Soh at 
u vo 1 

Sider than their own. A al church at Cam- 
bridge must be — —— and ought to be attractive to 
the Nonoonformiat students in the University. 

On these grounds the Committee confidently solicit, for an 
undertaking whore claims all Nonconformists will rcoogoise, 
zuch generous support as will ensure its reali- ation. 

gU BSCRIPTIONS will be received by 
Meeres FOSTER, Bankers, 

Rev, JAMES WARD, B. A., 6, Downing-terrace, > Cambridge, 
Mr, WILLIAM BON 2 Brookside, 


The following sums bave been already promised: 
Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., M. P. ff 00 
And the offer of a Loan of £800 without 
interest, to be returned to the English 
within 10 years. 
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arn sum will be increased to £2,500. 

K ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
House-square, Allersgate-street, 


HOTEL, 14, Charter 


Visitors to London will meet with a comfortable home at 
the above Fetablishment, which is pleasantly and cen rally 
situated within five minutes’ walk the General [cat Office 
and ove minute irom the station of the 
Metropolitan hailway. 

Terms 5s. oor day, inclading Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and 
attendance, Private Sitting Rooms. 


Published by AgtuuR Milt, at No. 18. Bouverie-strect, 
Lond; nod Printed by Roscat Kinostox Bret, ins- 
oftive- Fleet-atreet, London. — Weduesday, Merch ö. 
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